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TODAY’S SHOOTING 
INFORMATION IS NEEDED 


Harvey Donaldson’s letter on an- 
other page prompts the following com- 
ments. 

It is without doubt quite true that 
many of today’s younger shooters could 
save themselves considerable unnecessary 
effort, and perhaps some grief, if they 
had a greater knowledge of what has 
gone on before in shooting. Complete 
reference files of shooting information of 
years ago is probably not readily avail- 
able to many shooters, and perhaps too 
many wouldn’t take the time to refer to 
it if it were readily available, since hu- 
man nature hasn’t changed too much 
over the years. 

We are now in the last half of the 
twentieth century instead of the  nine- 
teenth and it is only natural that most 
of us are a bit more interested in the 
present than in the past. We have made 
progress in shooting, weapons and acces- 
sories, though perhaps not so much as 
we like to think we have. We do have 
many different products to work with. 
We who are interested in firearms as 
something more than a tool to be used a 
very few times a year in hunting do 
need, or at least want, reports and infor- 
mation of what is going on in shooting 
TODAY. : 

It is much too true that too many of 
us are prone to jump to hasty and not 
infrequently wrong conclusions, based on 
entirely too little experience. When the 
experiences leading up to such “conclu- 
sions,” “opinions,” or just “guesses” are 


reported where other shooters over a 
wide area may read them, it is quite 
probable that someone who KNOWS, 


or someone who has had different re- 
sults from similar experiences, will make 
a counter report, and in the end we on 
the sidelines may learn something. 


Precision SHOOTING does _ not 
pretend to be the last word in shooting 
FACT. Its goal is to provide a periodi- 
cal facility for shooters the country over 
to report their experiences in shooting, 
and with firearms, and to discuss com- 
mon sport shooting problems. If that 
facility is made full use of, Precision 
SHOOTING will hold a place in the 
shooting world, and we all may gain 
some benefit from it. 

When reporting shooting, firearms 
or loading experiences it is most import- 
ant that all factors having any bearing 
on the experience be reported in detail. 
Just the change of one or two factors 
might give entirely different results, and 
in some cases might result in a danger- 
ous condition. 


P. HT. 


SLANTED EDITORIAL POLICY 


In Ernest Stuhlschuter’s column this 
month he mentions that it troubles him 
that some people consider the P. S. edi- 
torial policy “slanted,’ but he doesn’t 
mention in what direction the “slanting” 
is supposed to be. 

Is the P. S. editorial policy “slant- 
ed”? I think the “editorial” policy IS 
slanted and I certainly believe that it 
should be. But first let’s get it straight 
what we are talking about. 


The contents of the magazine (aside 
from paid advertising) may be divided 
into three broad departments: Reports of 
events; articles, columns, letter,s_ etc.; 
and strictly “editorial” writing. The 
strictly editorial material is the smallest 
item in the magazine’s contents, and if 
editorial writing isn’t “slanted” to try to 
influence readers along lines that the 
editor believes to be GOOD, then that 
writing is a waste of time and space. 

Reporting events (competitions, 
meetings, etc.) is a matter of telling what 
the event was, where and when it took 
place, and who did what. In some cases, 
space limitations determine how complete 
a report is printed. However, in far too 
many cases a shooting editor must try to 
make a readable news story for a shoot- 
ing event from a few sheets of bare sta- 
tistics that are supplied him. Time avail- 
able, interest, the editor’s ambition at 
the time, a pretty good knowledge of the 
shooting game and a fairly wide acquain- 
tance among shooting people, determines 
how good a “news story” of the event 
results. In the case of space limitations, 
“slanting” will result from the editor's 
choice of what to use and what to drop, 
and that will be influenced by his judg- 
ment and, undoubtedly to some extent, 
by his own interests in the event repori- 
ed—-editors are human and fallible. 

Articles, columns, letters, etc., nor- 
mally convey information or state per- 
sonal opinions. While an editor may 
not, and frequently does not, entirely 
agree with information or opinions of 
writers, he should be wise enough to real- 
ize that he may not know everything and 
that the other fellow may be right. Some 
information (?) or opinions printed may 
draw further writing from other people, 
and the total may be well worthwhile. 
“Slanting’” may result from the selection 
of material used, but that again is a mat- 
ter of the editor’s judgment which can 
be wrong some of the time. 


Some discussions arising in the 
“Letters” department tend to go on and 
on, and the editor has to call a halt some- 
where to prevent repetition and boredom. 
Again, a matter of editorial judgment 
which is not infallible. 


Precision SHOOTING has no facil- 
ities for laboratory testing of any prod- 
ucts. When the editor or some of his 
helpful friends report on a new product, 
it means we actually tried it, as any po- 
tential purchaser might do, and we try to 
report simply how we tried it and what 
results we had. Someone else, under 
different circumstances of use, might not 
get identical results. 

I suspect that what was meant by 
“slanted” editorial policy is that some, 
perhaps many, consider that the entire 
contents of the magazine are “slanted.” 
That may be quite expected and I believe 
the degree and the direction of the 
“slant” will be determined by the inter- 
ests and opinions of each individual read- 
er. 


" ‘While Precision SHOOTING con- 


tents field is pretty strictly limited to 
small arms with rifled barrels for indiv- 
idual sport use, that field is broad enough 
to have numerous sub-divisions of usage 
and special interests, which cannot all be 
served in any one issue of any magazine. 
We try to strike as good a “balance” as 
we are able over a period of months, and 
letters we receive indicate that we are 
having some degree of success in doing 
that. You folks, by reporting your own 
experiences in your own special interest 
fields, can help keep and improve that 


“balance.” Too, a lot of us can learn 
useful bits from the other fellow’s game, 
if we'll only consider it with an open 
mind. 


The “Editorial Policy” of Precision 
SHOOTING is founded on the firm be- 
lief that shooting as a sport and hobby 
must be governed by GOOD SPORTS- 
MANSHIP if it is to be desirable. Our 
interpretation of good sportsmanship is 
simply the mechanics of putting the age 
old GOLDEN RULE for human con- 
duct to work in a practical manner. 

Yes, the Precision SHOOTING edi- 
torial policy IS SLANTED. It is slant- 
ed toward tolerance and moderation; to- 
ward a reasonable, friendly regard for 
the other fellows’ interests and point of 
view; toward the extension of a friendly 
helping hand to the other fellow when- 
ever we may be able to aid him. If 
there is anything wrong with that kind 
of slanting, then I’m an ignorant old so- 
and-such and glad that I am. 

PHY 


SHOOTING METALLIC SIGHTS 


It may be true that some people have 
such poor eyesight that it is impossible 
for them to make _ respectable scores 
when shooting metallic sights, but I be- 
lieve they are a very small minority. 
The average older person who THINKS 
he cannot shoot successfully with metal- 
lic sights, either just lacks confidence or 
the will to seriously try to shoot the 
irons. 

It is true that more care and atten- 
tion to detail must be given to sighting 
when using metallic sights than is the 
case when using scope sights. Clear, 
distinct appearing sights are necessary 
for good, uniform sight alignment. If 
the sights may be seen clearly, the bulls- 
eye may be hazy, gray, even not round, 
and good scores can result if the sight 
picture and alignment are kept uniform 
from shot to shot. 

It has always been this writer’s con- 
tention that anyone should learn to shoot 
a rifle with metallic sights, and keep at it 
until the details of position, aiming, trig- 
ger release, etc., have been mastered to 
the point of consistently shooting good 
scores. If one will then go to scope 
sights, he will be able to detect his hold- 
ing errors, and correct them. After im- 
proving his holding while shooting the 
scope, the shooter can then go back to 
metallic sights and shoot with them bet- 
ter than ever, providing he will have con- 
fidence and give the necessary attention 
and care to his sighting. 

If one has to wear corrective eye- 
glasses, lenses may be corrected to give 
the clear, distinct sight appearance if that 
is necessary. Give the metallics a fair, 
honest trial and you may be pleasantly 


surprised. 
PHT 
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LETTERS 


NEW RANGE APPRECIATED 


Wear PHU wwe cae Seas now that the 
‘competitive season has ended the experi- 
menting can begin, if the weather does 
not long continue as it is now. We have 
the use of the Pan-Am range, which has 
now become the Waukegan International 
Shooting Association under the direction 


of ex-Sgt. James 'L. Wade, late of the 
Army. We are shooting three position 
matches among ourselves under ‘ISU 


rules, but other than having fun, learning 
a lot about a somewhat foreign game, 
and slowly watching the scores rise, we 
would only be red-faced to report our 
scores. 

The addition of a portable shooting 
bench has done wonders for the testing 
of the .308 which is getting down to the 
accuracy of a real bench rest rifle with 
the help of some new bullets not yet 
available. It is really a pleasure shoot- 
ing in a well designed shooting house 
with concrete floor, lights, heat and a lot 
of other conveniences not normally as- 
sociated with a range. 

Military firing points are in the not 
too distant future, so that it is hoped to 
have facilities for 50, 100 and 300 meters 
and 200 and 300 yards, all capable of be- 
ing used without the necessity of stop 
ping for target changes, while the range 
is in operation. This should make possi- 
ble running matches with absolutely no 
delays, which was one of the causes of 
the rapidly dwindling turnouts in the past 
years in this area. 

George Bjornstad 
Chicago, III. 


DURR UNDER HIS TAIL 
Dear Phil: 


I hope by this time you have your 
winter meat all packed away in the deep 
freeze. (Ed.—I have) All I have seen 
so far in my hunting was a couple of 
does, but doe season opens around here 
on the 22nd, for the last ten days of the 
season, when I hope to have better luck. 

We are getting some wonderful 
reading these days from the several 
magazines devoted to shooting and fire- 
arms. Trouble is that most of what we 
read ISN’T SO at all. For instance, 
turn to page 37 in the Nov. 1959 issue of 
GUNS & AM'MO, and at the top of the 
page in center column we read where 
Robert Hutton gives credit to Lysle Kil- 
bourn for inventing the fire forming of 
cases. Here is the Hutton data, word 
for word. “Kilbourn, now with the Ly- 
man Gun Sight Co., was the first to find 
that a standard cartridge fired in a 
chamber that was enlarged, would im- 
prove combustion.” 

The fact is simply that Kilbourn 
never saw a bottle neck Hornet case un- 
til he picked one up off my own work 
bench, and then asked what it was. He 
then had Risley, who chambered my own 
rifle. make up a rifle for him, and the 
K Hornet was born. 

Now let’s look at the record. If 
you turn to page 68 in the PRACTICAL 
DOPE ON THE 22, by Fred Ness, you 
read as follows: “Notable among these 
IMPROVED HORNET jobs _ were 
those managed by Zoerb and Donald- 
son.” This same information was shown 
in the RIFLEMAN some time BEFORE 
any K-Hornets appeared. 

The trouble with the modern writer 
on shooting matters is simply this. So 
much was going on in this shooting busi- 
ness long years before the modern writ- 
ers were born, that they never will catch 
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up on what has gone before. We can 
hardly blame them for what they DON’T 
KNOW, but in the old days when a 
shooter sat down to write about his ex- 
periences, he put down in print exactly 
his own experiences, and did no guess- 
ing. 

For the record; about the first shoot- 
er to fire form a case was A. O. Zischang, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., back around 1875. 
He took the 32 IDEAL case, pushed it 
into a die, having a long gradual taper to 
a smaller caliber, and fire formed it in his 
chamber. I have some of these formed 
cases in my collection. My own first 
experience in-fire forming a case was 
back around 1894. When the 25/36 case 
(invented by Wm. V. Lowe), and later 
the 25/35 Winchester came out, the writ- 
er, living in a small town had trouble in 
buying ammunition. To get around this 
difficulty I simply necked down some 
32/40 cases to 25 caliber and then fire 
formed them in my own rifle. But 
friend Hutton was hardly AROUND in 
those days. I will mail you one of these 
old 32/40 cases, just as it came from the 
die and before it was fire formed, so you 
can see what it looks like. Fire forming 
is a simple matter with RIMMED cases. 


Now we again refer to Hutton’s 
data. Note he says that Kilbourn want- 
ed an improved chamber to IMPROVE 
combustion. The writer, after carefully 
testing out the bottle neck MHornet de- 
sign, concluded that any improvement 
obtained was so small as not to warrant 
the new design, so I turned my attention 
to the design of my own 2-R (Lovell case, 
having an abrupt shoulder. This was 
about the best of the long range wood- 
chuck rifles, obtainable, and Col. Whelen 
told me one time the best accuracy he 
had ever seen from a chuck rifle, was 
from his own 2-R rifle. 

The modern .222 Remington case is 
about like my 2-R design, but is rim- 
less. No .222 Rem. will give a velocity 
of 3400 ft. Sec. with the 45 gr. bullet, but 
Ness reported this velocity in his own 
2-R rifle (16” twist) from chronograph 
tests. I was getting ten shot groups 
UNDER a half inch, at 100 yards with 
my own 2-R rifle, many years before the 
modern bench rest shooting was born. 
J. Bushnell Smith, the Custom Loader, 
claimed UNDER one inch ten’ shot 
groups at 200 yards, with his 2-R rifle. 
LEefore his death he told me he was con- 
sidering going back to this small case for 
his own bench rest shooting. 


I would say it is about time some of 
these TECHNICAL EDITORS of the 
various magazines devoted to shooting 
matters should LAY OFF writing, for 
a while, and devote their spare time, if 
any, to EXTENSIVE RESEARCH. 
Man, could they USE this information?? 
When we read tthese magazines we have 
a right to expect the writers to know 
what they are writing about. 

I’m not thinking about a few of us 
old timers who know the score, but of 
the many young shooters coming along, 
who are eagerly reading over all they can 
find in print about SHOOTING. If 
they have to depend on what is shown 
in ANY (note well I include ALL) of 
our magazines devoted to SHOOTING, 
they are in a poor way to learn much 
about the subject. 

When we combine this lack of infor- 
mation together with the shost of maxi- 
mum loads shown in the several manuals 
on reloading, I wonder where and how it 
will end. In the old days we always 
worked UP to maximum loads. Now, it 
seems, the best way is to take the maxi- 


mum load, and then WORK UP from 
there. You may say I’m always harping 
back to the good old days, but if you will 
turn back even fifty years and _ look 
through the old files of SHOOTING 
magazines you will find plenty of infor- 
mation that would help with present day 
shooting. This information is AU- 
THENTIC. If you are looking for fic- 
tion one had better read a magazine de- 
voted to fiction. 
Sincerely, 
Harvey A. Donaldson 
Fultonville, N. Y. 


(Editor’s comment: I think Harvey 
Donaldson is quite right in “setting the 
record straight,” and I know that he has 
both the long experience and the refer- 
ence material to do just that. He is cer- 
tainly quite right in urging caution in 
hand loading and experimental shooting; 
that can’t be repeated too often or em- 
phasizd too much. But I do think he 
may have gotten just a little mite hot un- 
der the collar when he wrote the above 
letter. Very few people are entirely 
right all the time.) 


“IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO” 
Dear Phil: 


I was interested to see the comments 
in the November issue of “Precision 
Shooting” in regard to my letter on the 
test groups fired with tthe M-70 .308 
Featherweight and the apparent fact that 
it shot better at 200 yards than it did at 
100. Your comments are very well 
thought out and there is much truth in 
Mr. Bjornstad’s remark that under cer- 
tain conditions a rifle and ammunition 
may shoot smaller groups at long range, 
proportionally, than it does at short 
range. 

Both of these things had occurred 
to me, but as related in my letter, I felt 
that the probable reason was simply 
chance. Further tests ‘have confirmed 
that chance was the biggest factor, al- 
though you were correct that the warm- 
ing up of the barrel did have an appre- 
ciable effect. Repeated tests showed 
that in this particular barrel the first 
three or four shots, starting with a cold 
barrel, were likely to be the extremes 
of the group and these shots were also 
likely to form a group about two to two 
and a half minutes of angle. It is often 
said that a light sporter is as accurate as 
a heavy barreled job for the first three 
or four shots or until it heats up, but “it 
ain't necessarily so.” ‘After this gun was 
warmed up the speed of shooting and 
continued shooting did not seem to make 
any difference, either in group size of 
point of impact. It will require further 
tests, but I suspect, that there is a defin- 
ite pattern in the impact points of the 
warming up shots! 

Statistically, it requires a minimum 
of 30 shots to prove anything about the 
accuracy of a rifle-ammunition combina- 
tion, and 50 shots is much better. Also, 
when using group sizes as a measure, 
the rifle-ammunition performance is ac- 
tually being judged on tthe basis of only 
two shots out of each five, or in the case 
of the tests that I ran, 20 shots out of 50. 
Mean radius or string measure would be 
much more accurate and meaningful. 

Five 5-shot groups at 100 yards aver- 
aged 1.69”. This included one group 
which measured only .62”. Five 5-shot 
groups at 200 yards averaged 2.85”. If 
the test had been carried out with a 
greater number of shots or if mean radius 
had been used as a measure it is quite 
likely that the results would have corre- 


(Continued on Page Eight) 


CANTING FOR WINDAGE 
By Jesse M. Grigg 


Perhaps there are few shooters above 
the plinking stage who have not been 
taught that canting a rifle is a fault. It 
causes the bullet to deviate sidewise in 
the direction of cant, and to miss the 
mark by an amount which is in direct 
proportion to the “drop” of the bullet. 
The .22 LR bullet deviates a little more 
then twice as many minutes of angle over 
the 100 yard range as it does over the 50 
yard. By coincidence the deviations due 
to wind over these two ranges are almost 
identical with those due to cant. The 
similarity in these phenomena thus sug- 
gests that the effects of canting may be 
turned to good account in compensation 
for wind, thereby making a virtue of what 
is generally considered a fault. 

In scope shooting, however, there is 
nothing to be gained by canting, as hold- 
ing over is easy enough. With iron 
sights, on the other hand, very few can 
hold over successfully; moreover, clicking 
as an alternative wears looseness in the 
sight, and what is perhaps worse, leads to 
confusion. The ideal solution therefore is 
found in canting, as it is easily and quick- 
ly done with as little likelihood of confu- 
sion as there is in holding over with the 
scope. 

To pay off the canting must be done 
accurately, and this requires that a level 
tube be attached to the front sight so that 
it may be plainly seen while aiming. One 
method of attaching a level tube to a Red- 
field Olympic sight is illustrated in Fig. 
1. The parts consist only of an easily 
made sheet metal frame, a level glass, a 
filling of plastic wood which holds the 
level and the entire assembly in place, 
plus a bit of paint, not all the paint serv- 
ing as ornament. As the glass tube is a 
curved cylinder, a ray of light is turned by 
it something less than 90°; so, just for- 
ward of the bubble, the plastic wood is 
shaped into a table whose flat, top surface 
is painted white, this causing the bubble 
to appear in silhouette. 


The ends of the sheet 
which becomes both 


strip, 
and a 


metal 


the frame 


shield, may be joined either by soldering 
or riveting. The level glass is of the type 
which is sold for the repair of mechanics’ 
tools. It may be had for a song in any 
good hardware store. 


The total angle of cant which the 
bubble will indicate depends on the length 


and curvature of the glass tube. Some 
indicate not more than 3° either way, 
others as much as 5°, but not less than a 
5° movement in each direction is practical 
for the purpose here, and exactly this will 
prove more convenient. The range of the 
bubble in degrees is easily determined by 
holding the level tube against the side of 
a protractor and rotating them about a 
plumb line for an axis. A cotton thread 
and machine nut will serve for plumb-bob. 
Fingers will hold protractor and level in 
fixed relation. Symmetry is not required, 
as 5° is 5° 


wherever it is measured. 


Fie. 2 


Now for calculated deflections due to 
cant. If we use 1.25” for height of front 
sight aperture above bore center, 33” for 
distance between sights, add 1.25 minutes 
to 14.4 minutes (the 100 yard angle of de- 
parture for .22 LR 1145 f.s. velocity), then 
calculate the deviation for 5° cant we get 
1.385 minutes deviation at the target. 
Similarly for 50 yards, add 2.5 minutes for 
front sight to 6.8 minutes for angle of de- 
parture, and we get for 5° cant .8105 min- 
utes deviation at the target. 


The deviations at the target due to a 
10 mile cross wind are respectively .816 
and 1.539 minutes at 50 yards and 100 
yards. Thus the deviation for 5° cant 
very nearly equals the wind deflection at 
50 yards, and fails of equaling the 100 
yard wind deflection by only .15 of a min- 
ute. Wind deflections at a given range 
are proportional to wind velocity. If a 
whole bubble in the tube corresponds to 
5° cant, half a bubble corresponds to 2.5°. 
Thus half a bubble instead of a whole 
will compensate for a 5 mile wind at 
either range, and so on for other winds. 
The rifle is leaned against the wind to off- 
set its effect, just as one leans against the 


wind for steadiness. 

The above figures refer to 1145 fis. 
22 I.R ammunition. For low velocity 
loadings such as Mark III, the wind de- 
flections are about 80 per cent of the 
above figures, but the angles of depar- 
ture are slightly more. At this rate about 
4° cant instead of 5° will correct for a 10 
mile cross wind, and this should be kept 
in mind when low velocity ammunition is 
fired. 

Now 10 miles an hour in the above 
computations does not need to be the ac- 
tual wind velocity. It may be the differ- 
ence of the present velocity from the aver- 
age velocity. This means that one may 
hold the rifle level, sight in for average 
wind by clicking, and afterward cant for 
variation from the average. How much 
to cant still depends on the shooter’s es- 


timate of wind change, just as does hold- 
ing over with the scope. But as 5° and 
10 miles an hour are round numbers and 
common to both ranges, the system is 
easily remembered. 


In moderate winds as in strong, I 
seldom shoot with the rifle level. The 
position of the bubble for which I have 
found the shots going in becomes my 
zero. After that I cant to right or left, 
half a bubble, a quarter, or whatever my 
bad judgment dictates. If there is just a 
whisper of wind I lean a little this way or 
a little that just for luck. 

In strong winds the problems are dif- 
ferent. Theoretically, as winds are said 
to vary about 50 per cent in strength and 
about 25 per cent in direction, the system 
is practical up to conditions where gusts 
of 20 miles an hour are encountered. But 
in wind shooting experience differs from 
theory. Long before the wind reaches 20 
milés an hour its effect on the aim may so 
far exceed the effect on the bullet that 
doping becomes secondary to holding. In 
my own case this stage is reached when 
the wind roars in my ears. Whether or 
not the tremoring of the rifle may be de- 
tected, a shot fired then can go either 
right or left, depending on how the aim is 
disturbed. Thus for me the system or- 
dinarily is dependable only when it is 
necessary to fire in winds not much ex- 
ceeding 10 miles an hour. There are days 
of course when a wind may blow at 20 
miles an hour and still not disturb the 
aim; then the system is good up to a full 
20 miles of wind. 

Honesty compels me now to state 
that the canting data shown above is bas- 
ed on a table of wind deflections which 
differs greatly from the table which is 
usually published for the .22 LR Stand- 
ard velocity. It appears to me that the 
usual basic equation for wind deflection 
(called the Didion) is improper because 
it assumes that the sidewise acceleration 
is proportional to the ratio of wind velo- 
city to projectile velocity. An assump- 
tion in this order would be warranted only 
if either the bullet or the air had both 
velocities. 

As the atmosphere is composed of 
moving particles in constant collision, 
the sidewise component of the minus ac- 
celeration due to air resistance is propor- 
itonal to the ratio of wind velocity to 
molecular velocity of the particles; or, in 


particular, is proportional to TW divid- 
ed by 6Vm W being wind velocity, and 


Vm the molecular velocity which is 1654.5 


f.s. at 68° F. and 29.92 inches of mercury, 
and not greatly different for related con- 
ditions. 

This leads to the equation 


ty) Ds 


aes ee 


Vo is 


T is flight time in sec- 


where D is deviation in inches, 
muzzle velocity, 


onds, Vm_ is defined above, and S in feet 


is the trajectory length over the range. 

Over ranges of moderate length S 
may be replaced by the range length it- 
self, and flight time will be given very 
nearly with 
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where in feet per second Vo is muzzle 


velocity, Vi is remaining velocity at 


distance X in feet, both these velocities 
being found in catalog data. 

Equation (1) above is the formula on 
which my table is based. It differs from 
the usual Didion equation by containing 


the ratio 1Vo/6Vm The last : factor 


in parentheses stands for the “delay 
time.” As thus amended, the equation 
yields progressively less than does the 
Didion when the muzzle velocity is less 
than about 3160 f.s. and more if the muz- 
zle velocity is greater. Thus by coin- 
cidence of velocity, the usual Didion equa- 
tion comes close for military projectiles, 
but fails dismally for the .22 rimfires. 


As has been stated for the .22 LR 
Standard velocity (1145 f.s.) and a 10 mile 
cross wind, Eq. (1) above yields for 50 
and 100 yards respectively .816 and 1.539 
minutes. The yields for 5 miles an hour 
are half these figures, and twice as much 
for 20 miles. For a 10 mile cross wind 
Handbook on Smallbore Rifle Shooting 
shows 2.59 and 4.44 minutes respectively 
for 50 and 100 yards. If these figures 
were true, an uncompensated 20 mile 
wind would blow a bullet clear off the 
paper, an event I have never known to 
happen. A wind must indeed be strong, 
just to put a bullet out in the white, 
though often the sight line is blown that 
far over. 

Tests for proof of various kinds equa- 
tion (1) has come through with flying 
colors. The most elaborate and most 
conclusive of these was made with a 
falling cork sphere. As the fall distance 
(five feet) was pre-determined and the 
deflections could be accurately measured, 
and as accurately the striking velocity and 
delay time could be computed, the only 
source of error lay in the determination of 
wind velocities. These, however, were 
estimated by observing the angles of a 
calibrated string, and certainly one could 
not repeatedly err the 250 per cent that 
were necessary to condemn the thesis. 
Also, for each five miles of wind, the 
theoretical deflections had been previous- 
ly computed; and, with these as radii, 
circles had been scribed about a plumbed- 
down center on a concrete walk. Thus 
the circle nearest which the falling sphere 
struck indicated the real deflection to the 
nearest five miles an \hour. Conditions 
for the test were ideal, as the wind re- 
peatedly changed in strength and direc- 
tion from almost nothing to 18 miles an 
hour. All had been planned in hope for 
only approximate agreement with theory; 
vet, time after time, with unvarying faith- 
fulness through widely differing winds 
the falling sphere struck so close to the 
predicted circle that these hopes were far 
exceeded. Not only were proved the cal- 
culations for ‘the string, but also those for 
wind deflection. 


At the same time there was an inter- 
esting sidelight on the test. This was a 
notable observation which I was able to 
make, because of knowing, from instant 
to instant, the velocity of an exceedingly 
changeable wind. Velocities above 8 or 
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10 miles an hour made no change of sen- 
sation on my face, this in accordance with 
the psychological law that sensation 
varies as the logarithm of the stimulus; 
yet the fact of greater velocity was mani- 
fested by a sense of greater thrust, by the 
way my hair was ruffled and my sleeves 
filled, and by the different sounds. Alto- 
gether it was a pleasurable experience, 
just to note the different signs, and know 
what velocities corresponded to which. 


However, of all the simple signs 
which indicate wind velocity, perhaps 
those given by a flag are best. Early in 


the 19th century, when all vessels sailed 
under canvas,.Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
fort cataloged them in a table which is 
now known as the Beaufort Scale. In 
miles per hour this table for wind veloci- 
ty at level of the flag is: 


4-7 Flag stirs 

8-11 Flag opens out 
12-19 Flag flaps 
20-24 Flag ripples 
25 31 ~+=Flag beats 
32-28 Flag extends 


But mere wind doping is not all it 
takes to excel. Even with the help of 
canting one should not forget that super- 
ior ability to hold and squeeze is largely 
what makes the difference between a good 
wind shooter and a poor. The scores of 
one who can just bark the 10-ring in no 
wind will suffer badly in any wind, where- 
as the 40 x shooter can ignore changes up 
to 6.5 miles an hour and still score a pos- 
sible at 100 yards. 


HARVEY DONALDSON WRITES 
ON RE-BORED RIFLE BARRELS 
Dear Phil: 

I sometimes wonder if the readers of 
our magazine understand fully the ad- 
vantages of having a barrel RE-BORED 
to a larger caliber. 

This is by no means a recent pro- 
cedure, as way back in what we like to 
call the good old days, before 1900, the 
Massachusetts Arms Company advertised 
in SHOOTING & FISHING that they 
were prepared to re-bore barrels in 22 
caliber for the Maynard rifles, to the 
then new 25-20 single shot caliber. The 
Maynard Company was the ffirst to 
chamber barrels for this fine little case. 
The 25-20 S. S. case was designed by J. 
F. Rabbeth, and the first article I ever 
saw on this case was written by Mr. 
Rabbeth, and appeared in the April 18th, 
1889 issue of SHOOTING & FISHING. 

After the Stevens Company took 
over the Mass. Arms Co., they continued 
to re-bore most any barrel to a larger 
caliber. In the black powder days a 22 
caliber barrel was soon worthless from 
improper cleaning, and this re-boring to 
a larger caliber gave the shooter a new 
rifle, at very little cost. All of which is 
as true today as it was sixty years ago. 

I own and use several barrels that 
were originally .22 caliber, but have been 
re-bored to 6 m/m and .25 caliber. All 
of them have given exceptional accuracy. 
I dare say, standing in gun cabinets, all 
around the country, are plenty of good 
rifles with what their owners claim are 
shot out barrels. Now, it is quite a sav- 
ing to have such a barrel re-bored, rather 
than have to pay for a new barrel, then 
having it fitted and chambered. With 
the re-boring job all that is required is a 
new chamber. The old barrel fits the 
stock, and no new scope blocks are re- 
quired. 

Now, I am coming to the best part 
of having a barrel re-bored to a larger 


size and that is the fact that the new job 
most likely will give far BETTER ac- 
curacy, than in the original caliber. It 
may be hard to explain just why this is 
so, but such has been my own _ exper- 
ience. Now, let’s hear what two real 
old timers had to say about re-boring a 
barrel. When visiting with Harry Pope, 
at Walnut Hill, in July 1938, I happened 
to mention one of his own re-boring jobs 
he had done for me, by boring one of my 
own worn out 32-40 barrels to 38-55 cali- 
ber. Harry said he figured the old bar- 
rel was CURED by shooting, and when 
re-bored to a larger size, one had a per- 
fect barrel. He told me the most accur- 
ate 38-55 rifle he had ever made up was 
one he had rebored from a 32-40 caliber. 


My correspondence from the late 
Chas. Rowland of Boulder, Colorado, 
that covered over 30 years, contains men- 
tion several times of where, when he had 
Schoyen re-bore and old barrel to one of 
a larger size, he got better accuracy than 
from the original caliber. He also 
claimed the barrels, after they had been 
fired for years, and then re-bored, took 
what he called a curing process, and thus 
gave better accuracy. 

I will venture no opinion on this 
matter, myself, more than to say I never 
saw a re-bored job that did not give im- 
proved accuracy. Of course the two 
above old time riflemen were telling 
about accuracy obtained from the use of 
the old black powder (Schuetzen rifles, 
but as both of them had made _ records 
that still stand, we might say they had 
some idea as to accuracy. 

Some of you old time mechanics will 
know that when we have a casting that 


we want to CURE we bury it under 
ground, and leave it to rust properly. 
This works well in making a surface 
plate. I wonder if your readers will 


think I’m nuts when they learn I have a 
very fine worn out .22 cal. GREGOIRE 
barrel (after greasing the bore) buried 
out in the back yard for most ten years. 
One of these days, soon, I will dig it up 
and ship it to friend P. O. Ackley, Box 
185, Murray, Utah, and have him re-bore 
it to 6 m/m caliber. 

IT guess you know I’m working on a 
new case design in 6 m/m strictly for 
bench rest shooting. Well, if the new 
case beats my own .219 or the Rem. .222 
it will take considerable DOING, so I’m 
not passing up any bets that will have 
a bearing on accuracy, for the new de- 
sign. SO, I will use a re-bored_ barrel. 

The chances are that both Douglas 
and Clyde Hart are so busy making new 
barrels that they have little time for re- 
boring an old barrel. There are no 
doubt many gunsmiths all around the 
country tooled up for this work, and the 
reason I have mentioned Ackley is be- 
cause I have had good reports on his 
work, in this line. 

Sincerely, 
Harve 


HUNTING RIFLE TUNING KINK: 


The Remington 760 is, I find, one of our 
more accurate hunting rifles, when it is 
right. On several of these rifles that 
have not grouped well, I have improved 
them greatly by relieving tension upward 
on the barrel; this being done by short- 
ening the collar between the barrel and 
tip of the forearm. Walter Cabell, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


COMING: Some dope on .50 cal. ma- 
chine gun powder in over-bore capacity 
rifle cartridges. 


AUTOMATIC TARGET TIMER 
by William E. Peterson 


“Whee-e-e’ went the _ cease-fire 
whistle, and a concerted ‘howl of protest 
came from the pistol firing line, as the 
last shots of the string went wildly down 
the range. ‘Well, maybe I did gyp you 
out of a second or two,” said the range 
officer, “but what’s a second? You all 
got your shots off.” 


Sure, a second is only a second, but 
in rapid fire it can mean the difference 
between a near-record and a mediocre 
score. The above episode, an actual ex- 
perience, occurred with stationary tar- 
gets, but it can happen just as well with 
turning or disappearing targets, if the 
fallible human factor is involved. What 
is almost equally reprehensible is to time 
the target turning a bit over-generously, 
to avoid all protest. This is not un- 
known in range procedure. 


The only real answer is automatic 
target operation. At least that is what 
the members of the Woodstock (Ver- 
mont) Rifle and Pistol Club decided in 
working out the details of the Vermont 
State Pistol Tournament held at their 
range. The decision being easier to 
make as the club is fortunate in having 
among its officers one who besides pos- 
sessing his full share of Yankee ingen- 
uity, was an electrical appliance ’ dealer. 
While this combination is not absolutely 
essential, it helps. 


The basis for the contraption is an 
electrical clock and range timer made by 
Steiner Brothers, Inc., of 33-22 Northern 
Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. 
With this device the time to be allowed 
is first set off with a movable hand on 
the big 8-inch face of the clock. After 
the clock is started, the expiration of fir- 
ing time is signalled by a loud buzzing, 
and the timer can also be wired to close 
an electrical .circuit which may be used 
to flash red lights, or in the case here 
described, to actuate a release mechanism 
which allows’ powerful coil’ springs to 
pull the 36 pistol targets to the edge-on 
cease-fire position. 


The only manual part of the operat- 
ing cycle is the pulling back of the lever 
which extends the coil springs and ex- 
poses the targets at the proper interval 
after the command “Ready on the firing 
line.” At the instant of full exposure, 
when the lever is all the way back, it 
trips the timer starting switch. At the 
same instant a latch engages against a 
steel plate on the front of the lever, hold- 
ing the lever back until release. The in- 
stant the time expires, the timer closes a 
circuit energizing a solenoid, which is 
simply an electrical magnet with a mov- 
able internal member. The solenoid in 
turn pulls back the latch, the lever flies 
forward and the targets turn away. A 
neat little touch is the application of a 
door check to the bottom of the operat- 


ing lever, which prevents slam as the 
targets come to rest. 
All of which sounds quite simple, 


but required quite a bit of experiment 
and adjustment before everything worked 
right. For instance the ‘solenoid used 
was not quite powerful enough to pull 
the latch back when connected direct, as 
the powerful coil springs at the targets 
caused a heavy “trigger pull.” This 
was corrected by interposing a small lev- 
er between solenoid and latch. Some ad- 
justment was also needed in locating the 
timer starting switch, which is thrown 
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Charles Stimets of Woodstock (Vt.) 
Club, who devised and built this target 
release, pulls the operating lever back to 
expose the targets and start the timer. 
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Photo taken from the reverse side, 
showing targets exposed and lever latch- 
ed back in “cocked” or firing position. 
Note door check at bottom of lever. 


(A) Timer starting switch which is tripped by the operating lever as it is pulled 


back to expose targets. 


(B) Latch which holds the lever back for exposed target position during firing 


period. 


_ (C) Solenoid, which is energized by current from the clock timer at the end of 
the firing period, when it pulls back the latch releasing the lever and permitting the 
springs to turn the targets away from the firing line. 


by the operating lever as it reaches the 
“cocked” or firing position. Finally, to 
avoid exposure to weather, it was con- 
sidered necessary to arrange for the easy 
removal of the mechanism without dis- 
assembly. This was done by permanent- 
ly locating the parts on a section of 
board, fastened to the main structure by 
two bolts. Ordinary manual target 
operation is used for casual practice. 


The clock timer is mounted so that 
the face is at all times visible from the 
firing line and the area behind it, so that 
its setting can be checked by any com- 
petitor. In slow fire, too, when time 


permits, a glance will tell the shooter 
whether or not he has to speed up those 
last few shots. It is believed that the 
assurance of perfect timing, the ease of 
checking the setting, and the sure knowl- 
edge as to the passage of time as in slow 
fire, all combine to remove one of the 
psychological brakes on good scoring. 


The complete outfit was relatively 
inexpensive, the clock timer alone cost- 
ing $29.95 being the principal item. As 
this unit is providing perfect timing on 
the indoor range all winter, several times 
a week, as well as on the outdoor range 
during the season, its cost is more than 
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justified. The rest of the equipment in 
this case came from scrap, and should be 
readily obtainable, while the electrical 
and mechanical skill required for assem- 
bly is usually available among the mem- 
bership of most shooting organizations. 


FLORIDA’S “BLACKHAWK 
TOURNAMENT” 


The spotlight was on the Junior 
Class smallbore rifle competitors for both 
days of the Ninth Annual Blackhawk 
Smallbore Rifle Tournament conducted 
on Dr. F. P. Archer’s Pine Tree Rifle 
Range in Homestead, Florida. Due to 
the limitations of Dr. Archer’s small (8 
covered firing points) but complete facil- 
ity and to the large entry experienced in 
recent years, the tournaments conducted 
have been split into two successive Sun- 
days; the Junior, Marksman and Sharp- 
shooter classes firing one day and the 
Expert and Master classes firing the fol- 
lowing week. 

On November Ist ten year old 
Maury Morse of Miami dominated the 
Junior field in the first two fired events 
with ’scope sights, but when the iron 
sights were required it was the consist- 
ency of fifteen year old, blond and pretty 
Mary Kathryn McEvoy, who overcame 
Morse’s lead to take the newly presented 
Blackhawk Junior Plaque as the Junior 
Champion in the grand aggregate. Kathy, 
a Jackson High School sophomore, with 
relatively little outdoor experience, used 
2 borrowed Remington Model 37 and 
Mark III to provide her first tournament 
win. 

In the Sharpshooter class, Paul 
“Tommy” Henderson left no doubt as to 
who was master of that field, taking five 
of the-six matches. After a long lay-off, 
Tommy resumed his smallbore activity 
only a few months ago and after this 
performance it is quite evident he will 
not be a Sharpshooter long. 

On November 8th the field consisted 
of 15 Masters and 3 Experts, including 
two Junior Masters, Billy Tourch (win- 
ner of the Blackhawk Open Trophy in 
1958) and newcomer to the class, Miss 
Leigh Baxter. Both of these youngsters 
bucked heads with each other for the 
first three fired events of the day, firing 
identical scores, and in so doing lopped 
off the heads of many an old pro. How- 
ever, pressure took its toll in the last 
match and reduced these young battlers 
to 3rd and 4th places in the grand aggre- 
gate, which was nevertheless quite some 
achievement in rather fast company. 
Wilson White won the aggregate with a 
1595-116 over Dr. Archer’s 1595-104. 


NEW JERSEY SMALLBORE RIFLE 


The New Jersey Small Bore Rifle 
League held its individual “Victory 
Match” October 25th with 74 competing 
and a very even distribution in all classes. 

Fred E. Triggs, Madison, was the 
winner with a 400-34x, followed by Wil- 
liam W. Heil, Central Bergen 400-29; J. 
Eric Sundstrom, Roseland 400-25; Lewis 
M. Hazelton, Roosevelt (shooting iron 
sights) 400-24; and John A. Holle, Rose 
land 400-21—all five in Master class. 

Winnie Carr, Roseland, was high 
Expert with 399-24; Carol Swendeman, 
Roseland, high Sharpshooter with 396-27; 
and Martin F. Glowski, Mohawk, high 
Marksman with 396-24. 


OHIO GALLERY LEAGUE 
The North Central Ohio League be- 
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Winners at Ninth Annual Blackhawk Tournament, Homestead, Florida. 
to right; Mary Kathryn McEvoy, Blackhawk Junior Champion; Dr. F. P. Archer, 
Jr., tournament sponsor; and Wlison W. White, Blackhawk Champion. 


Left 


gan its indoor season October 27th with 
seven teams on the roster. The course 
of fire is 10 shots each from the prone, 
kneeling and standing positions with any 
sights. Ashland fired a five man team 
score of 1433 in its first match, against 
Richland Casco. Ashland’s second five 
scored 1388 and enough to beat Gasco’s 
1382. Galion fired 1405 in its first match 
to beat Myers’ 1394. Galion’s Dorothy 
Pfleiderer and Florence Rhinehart are 
consistent first string shooters. 


SMALLBORE FREE RIFLE 
AT MURRYSVILLE, PENNA. 


Three Marine Corps shooters and a 
squad from the Air Force matched shoot- 
ing skill with the local civilian shooters 
at the Murrysville Rifle Club “Camp 
Perry Warm-Up Match” (50 meter free 
rifle) on August 1 and 2. 

Marines J. E. Hill and E. D. Duncan 
took the first two aggregate spots; Hill’s 
winning 1118-15 setting a new range rec- 
ord. Duncan shot a 1109-10. Civilians 
Barry Trew with 1107-24 and R. K. 


“Bob” Moore with 1098-14 took the next 
two places. Marine Lt. Frank Briggs 
and Air Force Capt. Richard F. Hanson 
were fifth and sixth with 1088-14 and 
1082-8. A range capacity 24 shooters 
competed. 

Barry Trew’s 395-13 was high prone 
score and Hill’s 393-11 was second. 
Hill’s 381-4 was high kneeling and 
Brigg’s 373-4 was second. Duncan had 
high standing score of 356 and Hill’s 344 
was second; Bob Moore had a 343 and 
Trew a 341. 


Only 11 shot the Fall Free Rifle 
Match (smallbore) at Murrysville on 
September 19 and 20. Bob Moore beat 


out T. Y. “Denny” Wu by a point and an 
X—1113-15 to 1112-14. Bill Funk was 
third with 1086-13. Moore was high 
prone with 392-9 and kneeling with 377-6. 
Wu's 354-1 standing was high and very 
nearly caught up with Moore’s 11 point 
lead going into that stage. 


COMING: A report on an_ unusual 
method for lapping the bores of rifle bar- 
rels. 


~~ 


Letters 
(Continued from Page Three) 


lated more closely. As it is, and taking 
into account the actual factors of the 
test, it may be reasonably said that the 
results are within the limits of probable 
statistical error. ; 

To go back to my original premise, 
any series of events, such as the firing 
of a large number of rifle shots at one 
aiming point or the throwing of darts at 
a board, will result in a definite pattern 
which can be predicted by the laws of 
chance and_ probability. The distribu- 
tion, when charted, will result in a bell 
shaped chart and can be proven mathe- 
matically, as was done many years ago 
by a French mathematician named Chau- 
venet. Applied to the pattern of shots 
in a group having a sufficiently large 
number of shots to give correct statisti- 
cal results, Chauvenet’s table gives the 
relation between the size of the zone con- 
taining 50 per cent of the shots and 
zones containing other percentages. The 
zone containing 75 per cent of the shots 
will be 1.71 times as large as the 50 per 
cent zone and the zone containing 99 
percent of the shots will be 3.82 times as 
large. 

A circle drawn with the mean radius 
used as the radius and the mean point of 
impact as the center will contain 54.4 
per cent of the shots, assuming the group 
is circular and not elliptical. 

The above is from the “British Text- 
book Of Small Arms,” edition of 1929, 
chapter VIII. 

There is no definite relationship be- 
tween mean radius and extreme spread, 
but competent authorities estimate that 
extreme spread will run three to four 
times the mean radius. Thus, generally 
speaking, a circle with a diameter of 
one half to two thirds the extreme spread 
will contain 54.4 per cent of the shots. 


From this it may be seen that with 
the shooting of only two groups at 100 
yards and two groups at 200 yards, 
groups of five shots and groups measur- 
ed by extreme spread, that it is well 
within the realm of probability that the 
200 yard groups may be smaller than the 
100 yard groups. And, as humans, we 
are all likely to recall only the better 
groups when telling of the performance 
of our guns or, in our testing, to stop 
when we have fired a couple of good 
groups and consider these representa- 
tive of the gun’s performance. 

This has been, perhaps, a_ rather 
long-winded explanation. I would also 
like to say that most bench rest shoot- 
ers have a very good idea of the actual 
accuracy of their rifles, but they repre- 
sent a very small proportion of the shoot- 
ers and an even smaller proportion of 
the writers of shooting. It is scarcely 
possible to read any of the outdoor mag- 
azines today without seeing references to 
“less than minute of angle accuracy” in 
sporter weight rifles. Often these rifles 
are chambered for some overgrown cart- 
ridge developing thirty to fifty foot 
pounds of recoil and yet the author sits 
down at the bench, sights in for his hunt- 
ing trip and in the process proves the 
minute of angle accuracy of his weapon. 
According to a recent article, which I am 
willing to accept as factual, the 
USAAMU at Fort Benning is working 
toward a goal of “a combination of rifle 
and ammunition that will average an ex- 
treme spread of 2% inches at 300 meters 
for three successive ten shot groups.” 
That is when shot from an accuracy 
cradle, using a 16 or 17 pound gun and 


the best ammunition that Fankford Ar- 
senal or anyone else has been able to turn 
out in this country. Seems as_ though 
they must be far behind the times when 
most any gun editor has a cabinet full 
of sporters which weigh eight pounds 
complete with scope that will do almost 
this well from bench rest! 


Best regards, 
Creighton Audette 
Springfield, Vt. 


BARREL VIBRATION 


Dear Phil: 


In reference to the letter from Mr. 
Doak Criss in the October issue of ‘“Pre- 
cision Shooting,” in which he questions 
the peculiar vibrations of his sleeved ac- 
tion and barrel, I would like to point out 
that the sleeve has nothing to do with 
the vibration, in my opinion. 

The fact that there is no vibration 
near the end of the combination is based 
on the same law of physics which causes 
a baseball bat to sting our hands when 
the ball contacts it too near the handle or 
the end. j 

This “dead” point can easily be 
found by suspending the barrel with a 
cord at one end and striking it gently 
along its length until the point of no 
vibrations is reached, about three fourths 
down. Whether or not these conditions 
remain the same when the barrel is sus- 
pended horizontally and under shooting 
conditions, I have not had the opportun- 
ity to determine. This would be inter- 
esting to play with and I would like to 
see someone investigate it further. 


Cordially, 
John E. Warren 
Eastham, Mass. 


CUTSTANDING 1000 YARDS 
RECORDS 
Dear Phil: 

I noted the exchange of correspond- 
ence between Sam Tekulsky and Dermot 
Reilly in the November issue of “Preci- 
sion Shooting,” on the subject of 1000 
yard shooting records. So far as I know 
from my reading, Sam does hold the 
record for the longest run of bulls at 1000 
yards and a fine performance it was! I 
well remember the awe with which I read 
of his feat when it was written up in the 
“RIFLEMAN.” 

Long range shooting has always in- 
terested me and it is possible that some 
of the work which has been done at 1000 
yards in years past may be of interest to 
your readers. 

The dimensions of the present mili- 
tary “C” target have remained unchanged 
since 1875 (with the exception of the ad- 
dition of the V ring) and it is thus possi- 
ble to make a direct comparison of the 
scores fired over a long period of time. 
When the long range scores fired with 
black powder rifles and lead bullets in 
the late 1800’s are compared with the 
sccres fired in the last ten or twenty 
years I am somewhat inclined to agree 
with the opinion of those who claim that 
most of the advances in rifle shooting in 
the past fifty years have been in rapidity 
of fire and ease of reloading, not in in- 
creased accuracy. Certainly, compared 
with the tremendous advances in other 
ig rifle accuracy has progressed very 
ittle. 

In T. H. Freemantle’s book ‘Notes 
on the Rifle,” published in London in 
1896, an account is given of the firing 
of fifty consecutive shots at 1000 yards 


by George C. Gibbs on October 11], 
1886. The rifle was a Farquharson-Met- 
ford single shot match rifle in .461 cali- 
ber, using a 540 grain, swaged, paper- 
patched lead bullet and Curtis and Har- 
vey’s No. 6 powder. The gun was 
muzzle loaded, using a false muzzle, and 
was not cleaned between shots or at any 
time in the firing of the fifty shots. Iron 
sights were used, probably being of the 
extension variety, mounted on the heel 
of the buttstock, as the “back” position 
was in vogue for long range shooting at 
that time. It is stated the rifle was an 
old one which had previously been fired 
some 20,000 shots. 


The score was 48 bulls out of the 50 
shots, with a run of 37 consecutive bulls, 
the sixth shot being out in the four ring 
at six o’clock about three inches and the 
thirteenth shot out some seven or eight 
inches at four o'clock. The illustration 
of the target shows an excellent group, 
well centered in the bullseye. Probably 
half or slightly more of the shots would 
have scored V’s on the present twenty 
inch V ring. This would be a most re- 
spectable score in an iron sight 1000 
yard match today! J 

There are on record other 1000 yard 
scores fired in the late 1880’s which prove 
that the score above, while a remarkable 
performance, was not just a stroke of 
luck, but we shall skip these and proceed 
to the National Matches at Camp Perry 
in 1921. 

That year, the Washington Civilian 
Team had as a member a 61 year old 
shooter named George R. Farr. Farr 
entered the Wimbledon in the service 
rifle class, using the ammunition issued 
to him on the line. He proceeded to 
shoot a run of 71 consecutive bulls, go- 
ing out on his 72nd shot as the light fail- 
ed and it became too dark to see the 
sights and the bull clearly. Friends and 
other contestants purchased the National 
Match Springfield that he used and gave 
it to him as a present. No, he didn’t win 
the Wimbledon. It was won by a young 
marine twenty-odd years old, shooting a 
telescope-sighted bull gun and match 
ammunition. His score? 75  consecu- 
tive bulls. Some of our present-day 
shooters who bemoan the troubles that 
they have in using aperture iron sights, 
and who shoot only in the scope 
matches, might take a look at the regular 
Springfield sights and ponder that one! 

According to the “AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN,” the next long run at 1000 
yards was shot by Gus Schwizer at Peek- 
skill, New York in 1933. This was a run 
of 79 consecutive bulls, which with 2 
sighters and a previous re-entry ticket 
gave an unofficial run of 86 bulls. 

Then we have the superb perform- 
ance of Sam Tekulsky at Peekskill in 
1938 as mentioned in the November issue 
of “Precision Shooting.” 

After the V ring was added the days 
of long runs of bullseyes were largely 
over. Major Hession of Winchester 
fired a 19V possible which stood as a rec- 
ord for some time, in fact until after the 
advent of the .300 H&H magnum, which 
was first used in the Wimbledon by Ben 
Comfort in 1935. Along in the 1930's 
several men fired scores of 100-19V, with 
the record shifting about according to 
Creedmore rules, depending on the se- 
quence of shots. It always seemed: to 
me that Hession’s score was a little the 
best of these as it was fired with a .30-06 
and the others were fired with .300 mag- 
nums, which unquestionably have an 
edge at the long ranges. 

The present record of 27 consecutive 
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V's was fired in the Wimbledon in 1939 
by a marine named Wolters. To the 
best of my knowledge no one has come 
even close to beating this score in com- 
petition in recent years. In the same 
year at Perry, an eight man team of 
United States Marines won the Herrick 
Trophy Match with a score of 800-124V. 


Now, if we are honest and _ frank 
about it, any of these exceptional per- 
formances at 1000 yards are made only 
when conditions of wind, weather and 
mirage are very good. Freemantle’s re- 
port of Gibbs’ performance states that 
the weather was very favorable with only 
a slight drift of wind and a steady light, 
not too bright. Farr’s score, since the 
failing light is mentioned, must have 
been fired ‘after sundown, when condi- 
tions are.generally very good. As I re- 
call the. account of Sam Tekulsky’s 
shooting. at Peekskill, during the last of 
his shooting he was allowed to use two 
adjoining targets, as the light was fail- 
ing and this was permitted ‘so as to speed 
up the shooting. My own score at Al- 
bany, although I do not wish to infer 
that it compares with the others men- 
tioned above, was shot late in the after- 
noon when conditions were very favor- 
able. In these circumstances the things 
which the rifleman can take credit for are 
steady holding and clean, consistent let- 
offs. Superior skill may be evidenced by 
another shooter in the middle of the day 
when wind and mirage are constantly 
shifting and yet his score may be several 
points lower. 


With the best of bull guns and am- 
munition it is doubtful that grouping pos- 
sibilities at 1000 yards are better than 
an average of 15 to 20 inches. Mathe- 
matically, it takes an overall wind change 
of something like four miles per hour to 
move the .30-06, 180 grain boattail from 
the center of the V ring out to the four 
ring. With the .300 magnum it might 
take a five or six mile wind change over 
the complete range. You have to wet 
your finger and hold it up to feel the di- 
rection in which a four mile wind is 
blowing. With mirage running it is a bit 
easier to estimate wind direction and 
velocity in light breezes. If your errors 
of wind estimate, holding and letoff hap- 
pen to coincide with the direction of that 
particular shot within the normal group- 
ing of the rifle and ammunition—look for 
it in the three ring! 

Best regards, 


Creighton Audette 
Springfield, Vt. 


CORRECTIONS 


In September we incorrectly listed 
John W. Hurst, winner of the .22 cal. ag- 
grgeate at Camp Perry, as from the De- 
troit Police. He is a member of the Los 
Angeles, California, Police Force. 

In October the caption of the photo 
of the anti-ricochet backstop would indi- 
cate a Police owned range, which is in- 
correct. The range is owned and operat- 
ed by the Westchester County Police Re- 
volver and Rifle League, which is an inde- 
pendent League with membership includ- 
ing BOTH members of the Police De- 
partments in Westchester County, New 
York and civilians in the same area and, 
we believe, in adjoining Connecticut. 


COMING: Another Jesse M. Grigg ar- 
ticle titled’ “ARTIFICE IN IRON 
SIGHT AIMING.” 
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JUNKER-.--World's finest shooting glasses, designed for rifle shooting, very defin- 
itely needed by older men for metallic-sight work. 
Frames only, $18.50. With non-prescription lens, $22.50. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Beginning January lst, 1960, I will begin wholesaling to a selected dealer list a 
number of arms and accessories—Walther, Anschutz, Gehmann, Junker, Unertl, 


etc. 
vited to write for lists. 


ROY F. DUNLAP, 


MICRO-LUBE BULLET 
LUBRICANT 


Lubricating bullets is usually some- 
thing of a messy job. In some tools it is 
difficult to keep the lubricant feeding just 
fast enough to fill all lubricating grooves 
in the bullets, while at the same _ time 
avoiding excess lubricant squeezing past 
the die or adhering to the base of the bul- 
let, requiring the wiping of every bullet 
base to prevent incomplete ignition of 
the powder charge. 


Micro-Lube bullet lubricant seems 
surprisingly free of these common diffi- 
culties. The literature of the manufac- 
turer states that ‘“Micro4Lube is not 
sticky or messy and will not gum up your 
lubricator or loading equipment.” In the 
experience of this reviewer, using an 
Ideal lubricator, the statement is quite 
true. Bullets came out clean, with 
grooves fully filled but no excess lubri- 
cant to build up in the nose of the bul- 
let seater to cause too deep seating of the 
bullets, or constant dissembling of the 
plug to clean it out. This happy condi- 
tion would seem to be the result of care- 
ful working out of the proper degree of 
density or firmness in the lubricant, al- 
though the materials used in the com- 
pound may have a bearing on it. 


As to lubricating qualities, over a 
hundred bullets in which Micro-Lube was 
used, performed right up to standard. 
The manufacturers quote the results of a 
test made by Twining Laboratories of 
Fresno, California, in which is stated that 
the metal particles in the residue left in 
a barrel after firing bullets using Micro- 
Lube, was 53.4% less than with other 
lubricants used. This would seem to in- 
dicate less wear and a promise of longer 
barrel life. 


Micro-Lube is supplied in stick form, 
both solid and cored, at a price of 55 
cents per stick, with generous jobber 
and dealer discounts, by Dircks-Beath, 
Inc., Las Cruces, New Mexico, and Vis- 
alia, California. It is part of a complete 


Responsible established shops serving the competitive shooting public are in- 
No part-time letterhead gunsmith inquiries, please. 


2319 Ft. Lowell Road, Tucson, Arizona 


HUFNAIL BULLETS 


Specializing in custom hand swaged 
bullets in calibers .22 through .30 
that are not available from any 
other source, to the best of my 
knowledge. Write me about your 
needs and your particular bullet 
problems. 

D. B. HUFNAIL 

Town Line Road, 

Rutland. Vermont 


“Harvey Jugular Jack- 


eted’ & ‘‘Harvey Prot- 
X-Bore”’ Zinc Base 

@ Swaged Handgun Bul- 
lets. 


Moulds, Swaging Dies 38, 357, 44 cal. & 
45. .224 Kay-Chuk Handgun Conver- 
sions, of S&W K-22, Combat & M. R. F. 
Send 25¢ in coin or stamps for complete 
information. 
“Ry” 
LAKEVILLE ARMS INC. 
Lakeville, Conn. 
Licensed Associate Manufacturers of 
Jugular and Prot-X-Bore bullets. 
Mason Williams, Stanfordville, New York 
Maurer Arms, 29 Willow Way, West 
Chester, Pa. 
Cc. B. M., Inc., Rte 2, Castle Rock, 
Colorado 
Lomont Precision Bullets, 4421 S. Wayne, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


| ee SS EE 


line of reloading components, including 
bulk bullet metal of approved composi- 
tion, as well as cast bullets. Sample bul- 
lets received—.38 and .45, in both target 
and service types—had a beveled base 
which enabled easy slipping of the bullet 
in the lip of the case and required less 


expansion of the lip than with square 
base bullets, thus lessening the incidence 
cf splitting at the lip due to fatigue. 
The dealer price quoted on these bullets 
was $9.25 per thousand for .38 and $13.50 


for .45. 
William E. Peterson 
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National Bench Rest Shooters Association, Inc. 


NBRSA OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS FOR 1960 


EASTERN REGION: : 
Irven M. Mohnkern (President) 
232 So. Patterson 
State College, Pa. E 
Paul O. Gottschall (Vice Pres.) 
R. D. 4 
Salem, Ohio 
Robert W. Hart 
300 West Fourth St. 

Nescopeck, Pa. 


MID-CONTINENT REGION: 
R. G. Berry 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION: 
Walt C. Siewert 
Box 749 
Custer, South Dakota 


GULF COAST REGION: 
Robert W. Smith 
6507 Lakewood Blvd. 
Dallas 14, Texas 


NORTHWEST REGION: 
Dr. Rod Janson 
606 West Galer 
Seattle 99, Washington 


SOUTHWEST REGION: 
(Director vacancy) 


Secretary-Treasurer 
P. H. Teachout 
64 Depot Street 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


NBRSA MEMMBERSHIP DUES: 


Individual annual dues $5.00 (in- 
cludes magazine subscription for mem- 
bership term). Associate member (wife 
or husband, son or daughter under 18 
years of age, of member in good stand- 
ing—no magazine) $2.50. Life member- 
ship, $75.00. Annual club affiliation fee 
$10.00. 


VARMINT AND SPORTER 
RIFLES FOR COMPETITION 


Since the 1959 annual meeting of the 
NBRSA Directors, and the publication 
of some changes in the specifications for 


Varmint and Sporter class rifles for 
NBRSA competition, I, as NBRSA Sec- 
retary, have been receiving complaints 
and objections to ‘these changes from 
some NBRSA Eastern Region shooters. 
The following excerpts from a letter re- 
ceived from Crawford H. Hollidge may 
serve as typical of the objections and as 
a basis for comment. 


“T am glad to see that we finally 
recognize the fact that 10 shot matches 
have no place in the Varmint Rifle com- 
petition, but I am greatly discouraged at 
the decision of those who approve the 
change to a 3 inch wide fore-end and in- 
crease the weight a half a pound for 
every category. This opens wide the 
use of baby bench rest rifles in the Var- 
mint matches, and if we continue to edge 
up the weight limits and size limits, little 
by little, we drive shooters from the 
game, and particularly incense shooters 
who have made up rifles at considerable 
expense to keep them within the early 
weight limits. It certainly must be as- 
sumed that a half pound addition was 
only to please some few shooters because 
the majority of Varmint shooters in my 
opinion would not have voted aye for 
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DATES FOR THE 1960 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Dates for the first NATIONAL 
VARMINT AND SPORTER RIFLE 
BENCH REST CHAMPIONSHIPS 
have been announced as August 18th, 
19th and 20th (Thursday, Friday and 
Saturdya). The matches will be held at 
San Angelo, Texas and will be sponsored 
by the Texas Bench Rest Shooters As- 
sociation. Details in regard to these 
matches may be obtained from: Mr. F. L. 
Magoon, Box 909, Kerrville, Texas. 


The NATIONAL BENCH REST 
RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIPS for unre- 
stricted bench rest rifles will be held on 
the John Zink Range near Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. on August 23rd, 24th and 25th 
(Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday). 
These matches will be sponsored by the 
Tulsa Bench Rest Rifle Club and details 
may be obtained from: Mr. E. A. Ander 
son, 3604 South Toledo, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


The dates for these two champion- 
ship events have been arranged to make 
it possible for a competitor to attend both 
championships within a two week vaca- 
tion period. They also make it possible 
for families with children of school age 
to include one or both championship 
shoots in a two. week vacation trip sched- 
ule and be back home at least a week be- 
fore the opening of school after Labor 
Day, even for those families who may 
travel quite long distances. 


such a move. 
“The sad part of it is that I haven’t 


found a single Varmint shooter within 
our ranks that has been asked for this 
recommendation, but then I don’t know 
all of the fellows and-maybe my opinion 
doesn’t count, but I do know a lot of fel- 
lows who have shot in Varmint competi- 
tions in the Eastern Regional matches. 
Some of them were on the advisory com- 
mittee to the President and I can’t find 
anybody among them who would have 
been in favor of the increase approved by 
the directors.” 


Let’s consider some of the above 
points, with, perhaps, some side-line com- 
ment. 


Perhaps you will note that the above 
rather confines itself to the NBRSA 
Eastern Region, without regard to the 
other NBRSA Regions and the Directors 
which represent the NBRSA members 
and competitors in those other Regions. 
This is somewhat typical of a feeling of 
some Eastern Region members that the 
Eastern Region IS the NBRSA. That 
is very much in error. Actually, the 
Eastern Region representation on the 
NBRSA board of directors is a minority. 
Policy decisions of the NBRSA_ board 
of directors are made after due consider- 
ation of what is believed good for the 
whole NBRSA. Any proposals for pol- 
icy change made between face-to-face 
meetings of the Directors are submitted 
by mail to the directors of all regions and 
decisions are made by majority vote of 
the directors. The directors from the 
various regions are sincere people trying 
to honestly and fairly represent the 
members in their own region, as they 
know the wishes of those members. 
There must be give-and-take in reaching 
decisions for the whole NBRSA, and 


there is. There is no skullduggery 
among your representatives on the 
NERSA_ board of directors. Minority 


groups are a normal and desirable feature 
of any organization, but they should sell 
their point of view on its merits. 


Specifically, the decision to increase 
the weight and the stock dimensions for 
the Varmint Rifle class competition was 
reached after it was brought out that 
some few over-the-counter factory rifles, 
commonly used for field varmint shoot- 
ing, exceeded very slightly the old weight 


and dimension eligibility for competition. 
The specifications were liberalized to 
make those factory rifles eligible without 
alteration. 


The objective in target shooting 
competition is to win matches. In every 
type of formal, organized target shoot- 
ing that I know of, even those that were 
originally intended to offer training and 
practice for field shooting, the weapons 
used have tended to become highly spec- 
jalized for the purpose required, and 
rules have been liberalized to permit that 
specialization. SKEET for — shotguns 
and the International Running Deer 
competitions are outstanding illustrations 
of the weapons specialization. That 
specialization does drive some original 
competitors out of the game, but it also 
attracts some others. The weapons 
specifications for Varmint Rifle class 
bench rest competition have from the 
start invited custom built, specialized 
weapons. Whether we like it or not, 
that trend will probably continue, and I 
do not think it is imcompatible with the 
basic objectives of bench rest shooting. 


Of the total number of real riflemen 
in the country, only a_ relatively small 
proportion participate in any form of or- 
ganized competitive target shooting, 
though most of the non-participators 
own and use rifles of superior accuracy. 
Many of them use the bench rest for 
some or most of their test shooting. Un- 
doubtedly most of them do follow the re- 
sults of target shooting competitions, and 
from that and the discussions of the com- 
petitive shooters regarding arms, ammo 
and technique, gain information that they 
can apply with benefit to their own 
shooting. Those non-participators in 
formal rifle competitive ‘shooting are a 
great deal more interested in reports of 
the shooting, and equipment used, than 
they are in the internal squabbles of any 
shooting organization, and we_ suspect 
that is true for many of the participators 
in the competitions, as well. 


In conclusion, those parts of shoot- 
ing rules and regulations which govern 
the specifications for permitted arms 
deal wtih maximums and minimums per- 
mitted. Within those limits, the com- 
petitor has considerable freedom of choice 
for what he will use. The true sports- 
man will stay well within both the letter 
and spirit of those limitations. On the 
other hand, the “gamesman,” for whom 
the winning is the sole objective, is all 


too prone to crowd the letter of the rules 


limits to the very “stepping over” edge. 
Fortunately, in all the types of competi- 
tive shooting that I am familiar with, the 
sportsmen outnumber the “gamesmen” 
by a wide margin. 


P. H. Teachout 
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STOOL SHOOTIN STUFF 
Dear Phil: 


I was glad to see some more pictures 
used in the October issue. The one on 
the cover wasn’t quite sharp enough to 
stand the magnification required but 
after all, we can’t expect to see details 
as sharply as we could if we were look- 
ing through our spotting scopes. 


The pictures of Gottschall, Yockey 
and Bob Hart were nice and sharp and 
aid the readers who never met these fel- 
lows to visualize them a little better. 


Another feature which I enjoyed in 
the last issue was a reprint of some of 
the letters which you have received. It 
shows that the fellows are interested 
enough in the subject to write in and in 
one way or another add to the pot of 
knowledge which we develop as we fol- 
low the game. I think you were right 
in your policy of printing letters that are 
both for and agin some of the subjects. 


It has bothered me on several occa- 
sions in the past to hear shooters say 
that they felt that the attitude of the 
magazine was slanted. This reaction is 
one to avoid if possible and although 
every person must be inclined one way 
or another, it’s a rare person who has a 
clear and correct view on every subject. 
Many of the readers have years of exper- 
ience to draw upon in their opinions or 
conclusions. However, even the eldest 
of the shooters must recognize the fact 
that new things come up at nearly every 
match and as much as tthey like to think 
of the old days as being good, they must 
recognize the fact that we really never 
had it so good as we do now when it 
comes to precise shooting. Never were 
there so many good barrels made or 
methods available for making them, and 
its’ particularly true that we now have 
devices for testing the barrels that prove 
they were superbly manufactured. The 
primer and cases and bullets and powder 
are all superior to those of earlier days 
and if we don’t improve the technique as 
we watch the methods of the best shoot- 
ers, we are certainly not keeping abreast 
of the game. 


The previous paragraph about letters 
received reminds me of one that I recent- 
ly received from a fellow in the St. 
Louis area and one which might call for 
a little comment because in it he points 
out some facts that I think have a little 
weight at the present day. 


We have noticed the drop in at- 
tendance at the shoots and often com- 
mented upon the fact that new shooters 
show up very infrequently in spite of the 
efforts of some of -us to try to interest 
more in the game. 


The writer from St. Louis points 
out clearly, and certainly not caustically, 
that some of the trend away from the 
heavy bench rest shooting is caused by 
the development in the game itself. He 
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feels that to a large extent the bench rest 
shooting accomplished dts original mis- 
sion and obtained for the shooters great- 
er accuracy than ever achieved before, 
and he feels that all of the things learned 
now should be utilized in a very practical 
manner. 


He certainly points out that the 
bench rest rifle is about as impractical as 
a crossbow for. anything other than 
what it was intended for—merely to 
prove the point that rifles can be made 
to hit a» very small mark. With the de- 
velopments of rests, they have become 
less attractive to him and he and most of 
the members of his club have now set 
their rifles aside because they have lost 
their enjoyment in shooting them for the 
types of competition that we foster. 


Has he not struck a very important 
note and should we not put more energy 
into a more practical rifle. Col. Whelen 
long ago tried to get us to bend our ef- 
forts towards developing more interest 
in lighter rifles and I must say that it 
gives the writer a good deal more pleas- 
ure to get a small group out of a light 
rifle than it does several very small ones 
in a row from one of the heavy jobs. 


All of the above impresses me _ be- 
cause I know that lots of fellows are buy- 
ing and making up rifles that are very 
accurate, most frequently used for Var- 
mint shooting, but often used competi- 
tively for target shooting. This great 
group of shooters is not on the rosters 
of the BRSA and I frankly feel that 
most of them never will be unless we 
stop some of the nonsense that goes on. 


I am glad to see that we finally rec- 
ognize the fact that 10 shot matches have 
no place in the Varmint rifle competi- 
tion, but I am greatly discouraged at the 
decision of those who approve the change 
to a 3 inch wide fore-end, and increase 
the weight a half pound for every cate- 
gory. This opens wide the use of baby 
bench rest rifles in the Varmint matches, 
and if we continue to edge up the weight 
limits and size limits little by little we 
drive shooters from the game, and parti- 
cularly incense shooters who have made 
up rifles at considerable expense to keep 
within early weight limits. 


Well, Phil, the bench rest season is 
about over in the Northern and Eastern 
areas of the country and most of us have 
given the rifle a good scrubbing and set 
it away until it’s time to break it out 
again in the Spring. It’s a pretty good 
idea to store the rifle carefully. As 
heavy as the stocks are they can acquire 
a set if they are stood in the corner with 
a half dozen other rifles resting against 
them. It’s probably best to store them 
in a horizontal position akin to that used 
in shooting them. Before you do it you 
might consider loosening up the action 
screws just a wee bit and if you have a 
free floating barrel it might be a good 
idea to slide a few folds of paper in be- 
tween the barrel and stock. This latter 
step is a good one when transporting the 
rifle a long distance. 


I am not going to be able to get this 
story to you in time for the dead line as 
I have to get to Maine again and help 
get that “Buck Busting” shoot organized. 
We have a lot of fellows scheduled to 
come, not all of them benchrest shoot- 
ers but they are good fellows and will fit 
in well with the group. 


Well, Phil, here we are almost ten 
days later than the preceding, and the 


“Buck Busting” contest is over. We 
had a wonderful time but the bucks we 
busted were in the form of legal lettuce 
instead of running around with horns 
and hide. There were deer in the coun- 
try. Some of the fellows would drive 
out night after night and see a dozen of 
them along the roads in their headlights, 
close to our hunting areas. On _ the 
opening day, almost everybody saw a 
deer or the tail of one, but when night 
came, we didn’t have any to drag in. 


Some of the lost shots were just 
clean misses but several of ‘the bucks 
owed their lives to the fact that the 


benchrest shooters had been paying so 
much attention to their heavy rifles, 
they neglected to clean the heavy grease 
out of their firing pins and actions. The 
cold weather caught them flat footed and 
there were several cases of misfires that 
allowed the deer to get off with hardly a 
scare. I really can’t speak for the way 
the deer feel on such an occasion but I 
can speak for the way a hunter feels be- 
cause it happened to me back in 1941 
when I unexpectedly got a few days 
hunting leave after having packed my 
gun in heavy grease for what I expected 
to be a long war. On that occasion, I 
had been following a good ‘buck track on 
a well used run that was evident because 
of about 1” of nice tracking snow. I 
came to a beautiful birch glade and held 
up for a minute as I looked things over 
to make sure that a buck wasn’t in sight 
or coming into view as he crossed an 
alder swale. I suddenly heard a click of 
antlers on the alders and expected the 
deer to come in sight on the far side of 
the alders. To my surprise there soon 
appeared running toward me, back on the 
tracks which I had been following, not 
the big deer I had expected but a small 
spike horn. I guess the was one of the 
“foolish ones” because he continued to 
run right towards me and much to my 
surprise started to feed 12 feet away. I 
hesitated about taking him but decided 
to and first held on his chest. I then 
thought I would be spoiling too much 
meat and changed the hold to the back 
of his neck as he fed on the path. The 
click of the firing pin surprised both the 
deer and me but he was alert enough to 
get away before I got a second shell into 
the chamber, and that’s how I know how 
one feels with a gun full of cold grease, 
even though I had wiped mine out pretty 
carefully except for the main spring and 
firing pin. 


All told, there were eighteen of us 
including the two guides and we should 
have gotten more deer, and we didn’t 
win all of the prizes at a local turkey 
shoot which they held on Sunday either, 
but we did have a good time. 


I did get a good buck on the second 
day of a hunt a little later in the area 
above Baxter State Park. 


Cordially yours, 


Ernest Stuhlschuter 
DON’T TAKE IT FOR GRANTED: 
Don’t accept for use any load data pub- 
lished in ANY periodical until you have 
checked it against commonly recognized 
safe loading data. Typographical errors 
can be missed by proof-readers, especial- 
ly if they may not be familiar with shoot- 
ing (which many are not). Even pub- 
lished maximum loads in recognized load 
data tables may be over-loads in certain 
arms and under certain circumstances. 
BE CAUTIOUS and stay healthy in all 
your handloading. 
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PRECISION STAYNLESS STEEL MATCH TARGET BARRELS 


Blanks in calibers .224, 6mm and .30 caliber available. 
.22 rim fire blanks sold installed in customer’s action only. 
For prices and particulars, write: 


Hart Rifle Barrels, Inc. 


LaFayette, New York, R. D. #2 


Telephone Tully 2367 


TO THE ACCURACY SHOOTER 


Are you tired of bringing home alibis? Mike 
Walker’s 6mm International case, shooting 
the 90 gr. bullet at approx. 3200fs is showing 
more accuracy than the .30-06 or .308, bucks 
wind better than the .30-06 180 gr. at 2600fs. 
Build your Free Rifle or Bench Gun _ to 
shoot in the wind. For the shooter who 
wants the finest | can still furnish Weber 
Actions, Hart or Douglas Premium barrels 
and my Precision Dies. 


GEO. M. FULLMER 
Metal Working Gunsmith 
2499 Mavis St., Oakland 1, Calif. 
Reamers by F. K. Elliott and K. Francis 


HAVE YOU A “RESTLESS GUN”? 
1958 Nat’! B. R. Champion Rob’t Smith 
1957 Nat’l B. R. Champion Harold Hale 
BOTH USED BEECHER RIFLE RESTS 


Nine years in WORLD WIDE use. Custom 
model (Illustrated) $27.75. Super model 
still $22.50. Postpaid in U. S. A. No 
c. O. D.’s. : 


EUGENE L. BEECHER 
2155 Demington Dr., Cleveland Heights 6, O. 


T. H. BOUGHTON, Gunsmith 


Rebarreling—Chambering — Restocking 
Bench Rest and Varmint Rifles built. 
Match Bullets, .22 and 6mm from B & A 
dies. Repair and accuracy work. NBRSA 
Member and Competitive Shooter. 

410 Stone Road Rochester 16, N. Y. 


IV: EW 
Micro-Dial 
Universal 
Scope Mount 


“29 


SEND FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG 14-P.s, 
ON ALL BUEHLER EQUIPMENT. 


Maynarpb P. BuEHLER@p 


ORINDA. CALIFORNIA 
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BENCH REST MATCH RESULTS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Mid State Shooting Club held 
its first bench rest match on its new 
range with ten benches under cover at 
New Palestine, Indiana, 15 miles east of 
Indianapolis, on November lst. Here is 
how the club Vice President, Lowell 
Welch, tells the story of this first ven- 
ture: 


“Certainly, we had a _ wonderful 
bunch of fellows here. One could not 
hope to find a nicer group anywhere. 


“T hardly know whether to tell you 
our shoot was the world’s greatest bust 
or a tremendous success. It all depends 
on how you look at it. From the stand- 
point of attendance, I’d say it was a great 
success. Thinking of the consequences 
of our ignorance and lack of experience— 
nothing could be worse. 


“There were thirty who got to shoot, 
and I’d say there were that many more 
who didn’t unload their equipment. We 
got less than half-way through the pro- 
gram. Many saw the situation and just 
didn’t make bad matters worse by fur- 
ther slowing things down. 


“The trouble was we had more 
shooters than we’ anticipated and we un- 
dertook more of a program than we 
could possibly complete. Our lack of 
information and total absence of exper- 
ience caught up with us and plagued us 
all day. We measured the last targets 
by car lights. Things moved just too 


slow and our errors of commission and 
omission were bad. 


“You see none of us own a bench 
rest rifle and none of us had ever at- 
tended a match. We ‘did use sense 
enough to admit our greenness before we 
started. We charged no regisrtation fees 
and coffee was on the ‘house’. We let 
the shooters determine their own match 
fees. We just wanted them to have a 
good time. 


“What they thought is debateable. 
Whatever their beefs and gripes they 
kept to themselves. Many were gracious 
enough to tell us we did well enough un- 
der the circumstances. 


“The fellows were wonderful. Ted 
Holmes drove over 300 miles and never 
fired a shot. He measured targets all 
day and then wouldn’t take a cent. Un- 
beknown to us, Ferris Pindell took up a 
collection to help defray the expenses. 
When he brought it to me I tried to get 
him to give it back. He simply said he 
didn’t know who all gave nor how much, 
so he couldn’t give it back—he then just 
laid it down and walked awa.y Although 
the coffee was supposed to be free vir- 
tually everyone laid down a dime when 
they took a cup. 


“T must say that all of us agreed that 
we had a wonderful bunch of fellows as 
our guests.” 


Five shot matches were fired with 
both unrestricted bench rifles and Var- 
mint rifles. Twenty fired the unrestrict- 
ed rifles at 100 yards, and seventeen fired 
at 200 yards. Match winners at 100 
yards were: Ferris Pindell .240”; I. E. 
Potter .340”; James Shepler .315”; L. S. 
Rucker .285”; and Al Roberts .205”. Ag- 
gregate winners were L. S. Rucker .361; 
ie Pindell .438; and Ernie Detmer 


Match winners at 200 yards were: 
Cline Deere .585”; Ernie Detmer 1.025”; 
Pete Chagares .715”; Ernie Detmer 
.520”; and Cline Dere .480”. Aggregate 
winners: Ernie Detmer .429 m.o.a.; Cline 
Deere .431; Pete Chagares .475; and 
Floyd Gibson .477. High in the two 


oy 


The firing line of the Mill Creek Rifle Club near Kansas City, Kansas. There 


are five enclosed benches in the center section for all year, all weather shooting. 
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range aggregate were: Ernie Detmer .465 
moa; Cline Deere .468; Ferris  Pindell 
476; L. S. Rucker .500; and I. E. Potter 
539, 


Fifteen shot the five Varmint Rifle 
matches at 100 yards and the winners 
Leland Cooper .232”; Jesse Sarrah 


were: 
549”: Al Roberts .505” and .437; and 
Pete Chagares .450”. High aggregates 


were: Al Roberts .606; R. D. Campbell 
.815; and L. S. Rucker .885”. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


‘The Mill Creek Rifle Club held its 
first. registered bench rest match on its 
new range near Kansas City, Kansas, on 
October 24th with 13 shooting the Na- 
tional Match Course with unrestricted 
bench rest rifles. The five high in the 
aggregates were: 


100 yd. 200 yd. NMC. 
H. G. Baucher .386 (1) .557 (2) .472 
Ted Homes 400 (2) .570 (4) .485 
E. R. Carson .421 (3) .557 (5) .499 
Henry Barton .422 (4) .606 .514 
Larry Engelbrecht .497 (5) .556 (1) .527 
Henry Sloan 497 (5) 


Dixon Herman .561 (3) 


Ted Holmes shot small group at 100 
yds.—-.260” and Bud Carden shot small 
group at 200 yards—.680”. 

H. E. Powers from Okmulgee, Okla., 
who leans to the .220 Swift cartridge for 
varmint shooting, shot in this match a 
220 in a 28 lb. gun with Douglas barrel 
with a rather unusual and stiff load of 41 
grs. 4831 powder and his own 55 gr. bul- 
lets. He didn’t win anything, averaging 
.673 at 100 yds. and .758 at 200 yds., but 
perhaps did demonstrate the worth of the 
.220 and the slow 4831 powder for field 
shooting accuracy. 


THE NEW RANGE: Ajfter the 
1958 National Shoot at Tulsa, the Mill 
Creek Rifle Club leased their present 
range site from a shot gun club who 
owned the 80 acres, located one half mile 
east and one fourth mile south of south 
junction of highways 7 and 10. With all 
club member labor, they have built the 
fine, modern bench rest range in less 
than a year. The cover photo this month 


Four of the five enclosed benches on the Mill Creek Rifle Club’s 


Kansas City, Kansas. 
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* 


Made from selected jacket lots individually 
measured for uniform wall thickness plus 
or minus .0001 tolerance 

Individually inspected and weighed and 
selected for uniformity before packaging 
in small containers to avoid rough hand- 
ling damage. 

* Two seating steps provide tightly fitting 
cores and seated jackets that are uniform- 
ly round and properly expanded up to 
match individual dies for each diameter 
bullet 


* 


Spintru Bullets 


Make 
Smaller Groups 


because .... they are 


* 


Specially drawn smooth surfaced unspool- 
ed lead wire assures uniform diameter and 
unmarred slugs at cut off stage 

Double processed cores assure uniform 
core weight, and a smooth bonding surface 
unstressed and of like density 

Made in B & A dies which produce a small 
open point, true radius and_ concentric 
ogive, proper land bearing surface, ex- 
panded gas sealing ring for the grooves, 
and a flat true base with fin minimizing 
contour edge 


* 


* 


* Expensive to manufacture and soundly economica! to their many users who require top 


performance 


Crawford H. Hollidge 


Marstons Mills, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


$6.50 per hundred for 22 cal. 
(.2240 -2241 -2242-2243) 
7.50 per hundred for 6 m/m 
8.50 per hundred for 25 cal. 
10.00 per hundred for .270-7 m/m- 
30 cal. 
Quotations on other grades and hunting type 
bullets on request 


illustrates the over-all attractiveness of 
their range, and the other two photos il- 
lustrate details of their excellent firing 
line of 15 benches, and the special feature 
of the five enclosed benches for all-year, 
all-weather shooting in comfort. They 
also have a pistol range which is used 
by the Johnson County Sheriff Patrol. 


A PISTOL SHOOTING FRIEND 


rather, ridicules the editor for inspecting 
and cleaning the primer pockets in rifle 
cases at each reloading, yet he weighs 
and segregates cast pistol bullets to pro- 
mote accuracy. I wonder if a quarter 
grain variation in weight of a 150 to 200 
grain pistol bullet is more detrimental to 
accuracy than possible built-up fouling 
in a primer pocket which may either 
cushion the primer or cause it to be par- 
tially crushed in seating? 


i 
d 
i 


Tange near 


NEW 


Forster-Appelt Power Case Trimmer 


SOLLET 


for 


& PILOT 


LINE-UR ALLEN 
BAR WRENCH 


Fits any drill press to trim cases to the 
proper length quickly and easily. Especially 
useful where considerable shortening of the 
case neck must be done. 
Complete with one collet and pilot .... $12.50 
Conversion kit for those who already have 
the hand-operated FORSTER 
CASE TRIMMER $9.00 


NEW ACCESSORIES NOW AVAILABLE 


UNIVERSAL HOLLOW POINTER, fits any 
caliber. In either 1/16” or fg” drill size $4.75 
30/66 BULLET NOSE TRIMMER, for re-. 
moving the point squarely and uniformly 
from military cartridges prior to hollow 
DOIMCING s voici scenaw neat. eHewteen wT ae $4.75 
PRIMER POCKET CHAMFERING TOOL, 
fits any size primer pocket, with center $5.00 


222 Rem. Mag. HEADSPACE GAUGES and 

COMBINATION CASE LENGTH AND 

HEADSPACE GAUGES are now ready. 
Only $4.50 each gauge 


FORSTER CASE TRIMMER, 1 collet & 
$ 


AS OE eae cane Set tee ernasiaranccra 5-3 Saas 14.25 
BULLET PULLER, with one collet ... $4.75 
OUTSIDE NECK TURNER, with one 

DHOE: soa os, suiclspnd a sd acelente s BR Sie Rs 5 5 $10.75 
INSIDE NECK REAMER ............ $5.50 
PRIMER POCKET CLEANER, with i 

center, s C-AM IOS Saale > Pa agteeE S-ADIS -00 


MOGKY. wie on aalsths gatesasis iste otaard nese eee 
STOCKMAKERS HAND SCREWS, pair $2. 00 
STOCK INLETTING GUIDE SCREWS, 

ORO 65a isas 015 Woh steak 4 dob ateksra.6 "Sakti a Labalb, 05S 47 oe $.35 
LOADING DIE BLANKS, with lock ring “ 
GUARD SCREWS, each ................ 


write for free literature 
Gunsmith and Dealer inquiries invited 


Forster-Appelt Mfg. Co., Inc. 
19 E. Lanark Ave. Lanark, Illinois 
I 
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CHOOSE 


SIERRA! 


there’s a bullet for 
every shooter... 


bench rest 


22 CALIBER, .224 Diameter Bench 

Rest 53 grain Hollow Point. The most 
accurate and precisely manufac- 
tured .22 Caliber Bench Rest Bullet. 


»30 CALIBER, 180 grain Matchking. 
A fully jacketed bullet with excep- 
tional accuracy made especially for 
championship competition shooting. 


varmint 


fame 
(A 


-30 CALIBER, .308 Diameter, 110 
grain Hollow Point. The lightest 
successful .30 Caliber bullet made. 
Phenomenal accuracy and kill- 
ing power at, varmint. ranges. 


Sierra has a free informative bro- 
chure for you about the hobby of 
handloading. Write today for your 
copy. = Dept. 586. 


for target or game... 
the name's the same 


IERRA 


BULLETS 


600 West Whittier Blvd. - Whittier, Calif. 


THE INFORMATION BENCH 


Question: For several months now I 
have considered building a benchrest 
rifle using the Winchester high wall ac- 
tion. I know that this was a popular 
action ten years ago for bench rest com- 
petition, but it couldn’t hold its own 
against the bolt action rifles. It seems 
to me that this difference in accuracy 
was largely- due to the two piece stock 
which is found on all Winchester high 
walls. It is my idea to mount the Win- 
chester high wall on a one piece stock 
with the barrel full-floating. I’m sure 
that such a stock can be made as I have 
all the details worked out on my drawing 
board. Also, the method of attaching 
the action to the stock will be altered to 
make a more rigid connection. Do you 
think I’m wasting my time working with 
the Winchester high wall as a bench rest 


rifle2 John Hautzinger, Box E, Troy, 
Montana 
Answer: It is possible that you might 


have obtained a benchrest action easier 
than to adapt a Winchester high wall. 
However it certainly would not be im- 
possible to make one shoot as a bench 
rest action and you are only wasting your 
time if you think that the final outcome 
will not be good. 
I used a Peabody-Martini action on 
bench rest rifle to take fifth place in 
the aggregate at Johnstown in 1950, I be- 
lieve. This action was used purely to 
prove the point that the single shot ac- 
tion is as good as the bolt action if 
properly set up. The method of fasten- 
ing the action to the stock of course is 
the main problem. All you have to do is 
fasten the action to the stock so that it 
assumes the same position relative to the 
stock for each shot. This is over- 
simplification as you must realize that a 
lot of work may be involved in obtaining 
this situation. M. H. Walker 


A REPORT 
Dear Mr: Walker: 

Possibly you will recall along last 
spring I wrote you about suitable loads 
for a short barrel 30 06. You very kind- 
ly wrote me your recommendations. 

Since then I have cut the barrel on 
my model 721 30-06 to exactly 18”. I 
have tried several different loads but 
found the 4320 worked out pretty well. 
Possibly some others would be better but 
4320 gives me a good job and quite good 
accuracy. 

My friend, B. E. Hodgdon, ran the 
loads through his chronograph and the 
figures quoted are for average of three 
cartridges of each ‘load. Tihhe results 
were as follows: 

51 grains 4320 and 180 grain bullet— 
average 2,593 feet per second. 

55 grains 4320 and 150 grain bullet— 
average 2,892 feet per second. 

57 grains 4320 and 125 grain bullet— 
average 3,009 feet per second. 

; For a comparison, G. I. ammunition 
with 150 grain bullet clocked 2,511 feet 
per second out of this 18” barrel. 

With the 4320 the accuracy is just 
under 2” at 100 yards and rather surpris- 
ing the muzzle blast is not too objection- 
able. I have made up a special scabbard 
for the rifle and it sure is a handy one 
to hang on a saddle. 

Again, my thanks and. kindest per- 
sonal regards. 

George T. Chandler 
Pratt, Kansas 


I’m afraid I’m going to be 
quite 


Question: 
pestering you with questions for 


some time to come. JI finally decided to 
forget my pride and ask ‘the experts. 


I have been involved in bench rest 
shooting in some form or other for the 
last 15 years. My interest has increased 
in the last couple of years to the extent 
that I have set up my own shop so I can 
do my own barrel turning and _ fitting. 
I have spent many hours performing all 
kinds of experiments and research and 
I think I have a pretty good running 
knowledge of the main factors concern- 
ing and effecting accuracy. I try to keep 
up with all the latest information that is 
published regarding the subject but the 
best results I’ve been able to obtain were 
with a .222 cal. using a heavy Schultz & 
Larsen action with a heavy laminated 
stock and a 25X Unertl target scope. 
The whole setup weighs about 22 pounds. 
I was able to average just under % inch 
but that accuracy only lasted about 3 or 
4 hundred rounds. I have a Hart bar- 
rel ordered and a set of Biehler and 
Astles dies and figure on using the heavy 
Schultz & Larsen action. 


My first question is—could someone 
enlighten me on about a half dozen major 
factors to employ in the making of this 
gun and getting it to shoot. Please list 
them in the sequence of their importance. 
My second question is—I’ve been play- 
ing around with trying to get a .219 Don 
to shoot with no success. I mounted a 
heavy barrel on a standard FN action 
and tried the barrel full floating but I 
imagine the action is not rigid enough. 
Can this setup be made to work satisfac- 
torily with some kind of bedding device? 
When they use the FN action on the .219 
do they alter the bolt and_ still use the 
rim of the case to determine head space 
or what? Am I right in thinking that a 
full floating barrel mounted on a rigid 
action is the best in the long run? My 
next question is—I have tried fitting bar- 
rels with the barrel contacting the inside 
shoulder only, the outside receiver ring 
only, and butting on the inside shoulder 
and the receiver ring both and have de- 
tected no noticeable difference in per- 
formance or accuracy. What do they 
figure is the best? My final question 
is—if and when I do get a good accurate 
bench rest gun built up, how good will it 
have to group to be satisfactory in com- 
petition and how long should it hold its 
accuracy---say in .222 caliber? 


I know I’m asking for a pretty big 
order, but if and when you have time 
I'd sure appreciate hearing from you. 
I’m attempting to instigate more interest 
in bench rest shooting around here and 
I’d like to be a little bit of an authority 
on the subject; but if I depend on my 
own experience giving me all the an- 
swers, it'll take me the rest of my life. 
Bob L. Shane, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Answer: A book could be written in 
answering your questions regarding the 
construction of a bench rest rifle. I will 
try to condense it into letter form, but 
don’t blame me if the effort is not a suc- 
cess. 


Six major factors affecting the re- 
sults obtained with a bench rest rifle in 
the probable order of their importance 
are as follows: 


1) CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
RECEIVER. Most modern day bench 
rest shooters are convinced that a flat 
bottom receiver is a liability if it is to be 
fastened to some other material, such as 
a wooden stock, for shooting. If the 
barrel is placed-in a V-block, or if the re- 
ceiver is left full floating, then no disad- 
vantage accrues from the flat bottom or 
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square receiver. This is a reasonable 
conviction since the round receiver seeks 
its own center laterally and rotationally 
(some word, but legal) when properly 
fitted in its seat. It does not rotate in 


its seat about its long axis as some arm 
chair philosophers avow. The reason it 
does not rotate is perfectly obvious. 
With guard screws incorporating an 86 
degree included angle under the head, 
properly tightened in a guard with mat- 
ing angle in the screw seat, rotation is 
eliminated. The guard must be well fit- 
ted both ways for good results. This is 
true of any construction. Then if the 
screw holes in the guard and the stock 
are offset about .015” toward the butt 
from the receiver holes, simply tighten- 
ing the screws pulls the receiver into 
place from all directions and keeps it 
there. 


The opposite is true of the flat bot- 
tom or square receiver. If the receiver 
is fitted tight enough to prevent lateral 
shifting, then high friction on the sides 
prevents uniform return to position after 
the flexing caused by each shot. If the 
receiver is fitted loosely enough ‘to pre- 
vent this, the difference in the coefficient 
of expansion will cause differences in 
dimensions large enough to allow lateral 
shifting. 


2) BARREL. There are several 
characteristics of barrels which affect 
their ability to place the bullets through 
the same hole, but the most important 
is uniformity through the hole. If a 
barrel is not uniform from end to end 
then bullet yaw starts in the barrel (bal- 
lotement to artillery people) and bullet 
yaw is not conducive to best accuracy. 
Attempting to straighten out the bullet 
or damp the yaw with a constriction, no 
matter how small, at the muzzle end is 
only a stop gap method, a compromise, 
and will not produce the best results. 


The next most important character- 
istic is finish. A rough hole which picks 
up meta! fouling will not deliver each 
bullet the same at the muzzle. Barrels 
with good finish sometimes pick up 
powder fouling and produce the same 
nonuniform results. Proper cleaning 
with powder solvents, wire brush, and/or 
fine abrasive, prevents this accumulation. 


The third most important character- 
istic is probably size. The groove diame- 
ter should be within .0003” of the bullet 
size. This is rule of thumb; a lot de- 
pends on the shape of the bullet, its con- 
struction and its bearing length. (We 
are talking about jacketed bullets.) 


The fourth characteristic is the qual- 
ity of the chambering job. A chamber 
with good finish, of proper size, and ade- 
quately centered with the bore, is a real 
asset. Chambers which are too large 
will cause off center firing pin blows and 
possibly inadequate ignition unless each 
case is oriented and inserted the same 
way for each firing. Too much expan- 
sion of the case neck (more than .004” or 
005”) will give short case life due to 
neck splits, particularly if the sizing die 


is a little small. Too little clearance 
over the neck will cause interference 
from non-uniform case wall thickness 


and consequent lousy accuracy. This is 
a statement of fact and can be substan- 
tiated. 


The least important characteristics 
are straightness, wall thickness variation, 
and internal stresses. These are lumped 
together because they are related to a 
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HUTCHING’S 
RIFLE STOCKS 


Send for the Catalog of the rifle 


stocks which are the favorites of 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


on printed letterhead get shooters. 


both experienced hunters and tar- 


L. B. Rothschild, Manufacturer, Dept. SP-12, 4504 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


certain extent and their total effect is 
small on a large bench rest barrel. All 
of these items affect accuracy more with 
poor or mediocre ammunition. 


3) BEDDING. A_ full floating 
barrel is certainly a desirable condition, 
if the point-of-impact is to stay the same 
under all conditions. The only catch is 
that the receiver must be properly con- 
structed in order to attain accuracy with 
this method of bedding. The FN Maus- 
er action is not constructed properly for 
2 full floating barrel. The front guard 
screw being in the recoil shoulder at the 
front end of the receiver tends to pull 
the receiver down at this point without 
support. As a consequence, if there is 
nothing supporting the barrel, something 
bends, usually the receiver and the stock. 
Preloading, such as occurs under these 
conditions, is not conducive to the best 
accuracy. The probable reason is that 
the two parts do not flex uniformly un- 
der the load of firing. If 2 inches of the 
barrel ahead of the receiver are bedded 
the situation changes and the bedding 
job can be done without putting strain on 
the stock and receiver. A much _ better 
shooting rifle results. However, the 
square bottom receiver is not eliminated 
and continual rebedding will be required 
to keep it shooting well enough for hot 
bench rest competition. 


The receiver must lay in the wood 
without strain. This can be accomplish- 
ed by using certain inspection procedures 
during the bedding operations. Make 
sure the recoil lug is hitting essentially 
over its full rearward face. Check to 
determine its position while tightening 
and loosening the front guard screw with 
the rifle stood vertically on its butt. Lay 
a finger along side the action and against 
the stock. If the recoil shoulder is mov- 
ing vertically off its seat you will be able 
to feel this movement with the finger 
placed as noted. Do the same with the 
tang of the receiver to determine if the 
rear guard screw is putting a bending 
strain at that point. Do not bed the re- 
ceiver all the way to the center line. 
Bed on the bottom 140-160 degrees of a 
round receiver and clear the remaining 
10-20 degrees on each side near the cen- 
ter line. The guard screws should not 
touch the wood. The ‘guard should be 
bedded tightly to prevent shift in any di- 
rection. Do not compromise; if you 


(Continued on Page Eighteen) 


BENCH REST AND VARMINT 
SHOOTERS 


KENRU Soft Swaged Bullets, 45, 50 
and 55 gr. Guaranteed less than % 

A gr. variation. Guilding Metal Jack- 
ets: KAMPEN for 50 & 55 gr. bul- 
lets @ $8.50 per M postpaid. SIERRA 
for 50 & 55 gr. bullets @ $10.00 per 
M postpaid. 6m/m jackets .827” & 
-937” @ $12.50 per M postpaid. 3/16” 
lead wire (25 lb. spools) in good 
supply. 


Please inclose stamp with inquiry. 
Member NRA and NBRSA 
166 Normandy Ave. Rochester 19, N. Y. 


all the difference: 


Lyman Super-Targetspot® 


¢ 10, 12, 15, 20, 25, and 30 power « ex- 
ceptional brilliance, sharpest definition at 
all powers * spots shots in the black at 
100 yards « larger field of view than other 
scopes of equal magnification + first 
among champions on the target range 


Lyman 48 Sights 


¢ Quarter-minute mi- 
crometer click adjust- 
ment for windage and 
elevation * quick re- 
lease of slide for change 
i to scope © built like a 
fine watch for superb accuracy — stays 
zeroed-in — lasts a lifetime 

Scopes and sights fully described in 
brand - new FREE catalog 233 
along with Lyman reloading equip- 
ment and shotgun chokes. Send 
for it now! 


RELOADING EQUIPMENT + SIGHTS » SCOPES » SHOTGUN CHOKES 


SZ a ft) 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD © CONN. 


BRICE SHOOTING MITTS 


For discriminating 
riflemen. 


Durable, soft leather, 
heavy wool padding on 
back and wrist; protects 
against pulse. Fingers 
free. Best mitt for long, 
hard holding. 


Price $6.00 postpaid. 
check or money order. 
L. J. BRICE 
8525 S. E. 32nd Ave., Portland 22, Oregor 


—___ 
SR RE SE Sa RE OS 


Send glove size with 


BE HONEST WITH YOURSELF in 
your shooting. Admit your known faults 
and weak points and try to correct them. 
Search for presently unknown weak 
points and correct those. More bother 
than thinking up alibis but the end results 
can be more satisfying. 
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The Guurmith BLACK 


FINISHING UNIT 


Made especially for the man who 
wants to do the best in firearm refin- 
ing — for himself or for profit. This 
same process is used by manufac- 
turers. Comes complete with tanks, 
burners, supply of 
PENTRATE cry- 
stals, instructions 
and all equipment 
needed. Write for 
details. 


HEATBATH 


CORPORATION 


Springfield 1, Massachusetts 


TO-% RIFLEMAN'S COAT 


You'll shoot better in this out- 
standing coat. New back 
pockets keep glove, loading 
dlock, ammunition handy 
in any position. Preformed 
elbow pads are shaped 

for shooting. Shoulder 

pad fits sleeve, coat, 

you and rifle butt. 

Self adjusting back 
tension. First choice 

of riflemen everywhere. 
Models for ladies, juniors, 

too, 


Write for FREE catalog 


10-X MANUFACTURING CO. 
401 E. Second St. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


SAECO 


MICRO-SETTING PRECISION 


POWDER MEASURE 


with CLICK-DIAL Adjustment 


*HAS FULL RANGE 
ADJUSTMENT 
*MICRO-SETTING 
DRUM ADAPTABLE 
TO ALL STANDARD 
SAECO POWDER 
MEASURERS 


r SEND FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 
POWDER MEASURE 
AND SAECO 
ELECTRIC 
MELTING 
FURNACE! 


SANTA ANITA 
ENGINEERING CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
2451 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


THE SHOP 
Roy F. Dunlap 


AMMUNITION TALK: After in- 
specting remains of M70 .300 H & H in 
which a tired case eliminated the right eye 
of a local Air Force man, I: wish to rec- 
ommend wearing glasses at all times 
when. shooting, whether you need them 
to see better or not. Rifle did not fail; 
bolt, barrel and receiver undamaged, 
would still lock properly after accident, 
but a small section of cartridge base blew 
out, hot brass particles went back along 
left receiver wall, past bolt sleeve. The 
old Mauser flanged sleeve. completely 
covering bolt runway is still a good idea. 
In above instance, case had been reload- 
ed either three or four times. 

The M1 has always been considered 
very “safe,” as rifles go, but in event of 
ammunition failure, gas will go out sides 
of receiver between wood and _ metal 
joint, and can get out back in the face 
under rear end of receiver unless it has 
been glass-bedded to give considerable 
pressure at this point. 

With all the old foreign-made am- 
munition now in the country and the na- 
tural attempts to reload some of the 
cases a lot of men are running into trou- 
ble learning to handle the Berdan primer 
pocket. There are few of the Belgian or 
German decapping tools in the U. S. 
and using a sharp ice-pick driven through 
the fired primer to pry it out can lead to 
trouble if you aren’t careful. Even a 
small burr raised on top of the integral 
anvil in pocket may cause the primer to 
explode when repriming is attempted. In 
2 proper tool there is little or no danger, 
of course—but the only proper tools for 
priming Berdan cases are those having a 
stop, or adjustable-length priming arm 
which will not allow the seating punch 
to travel further than base-of jicase. The 
“C” type tools will fire primers easily 
unless great care is used. Berdan prim- 
ers, of course, do not bottom in pockets. 

For years I have had a good arrange- 
ment, having a couple of 6.5 X 55 m/m 
rifles, a lot of very, very good Svenska- 
Metallverken cases, and a shop to work 


in. First, I size the cases in regular 
RCBS die, minus decapping pin (this 
leaves necks same diameter); next, a 


shell holder is put on base of a small ar- 
bor press, the ram of which has a steel 
rod small encugh to enter case mouth 
with a leather gasket (just a disc of 
leather held with screw in end of rod and 
turned on lathe to just over inside diame- 
ter of case necks). Throw cases into a 
pan of water, let them fill up, put in hold- 
er and go to work. Hydraulic action 
forces primers out. Same deal could be 
worked with hand plunger, but would be 
difficult to keep case and plunger lined 
up to avoid bending necks, etc. I use 
one of the small ‘Lachmiller priming tools 
made by Bell, which has adjustable depth 
seating, to reprime cases. 


TIP ON GLASS-BEDDING: Use of 
a quick-drying liquid wax on metal parts 
as a release compound leads to a better 
job. Very often the oils and greases 
used will contaminate the fibre-glass sur- 
face and prevent full hardening as well 
as leaving a pitted or rough contact area. 


CREIGHTCN AUDETTE mentions 
this month that the common belief that 
the grouping accuracy of light sporter 
rifles falls off after they become warmed 
by the first two or three shots may be 
“not necessarily so.’ Some of the edi- 


tor’s shooting supports Audette’s con- 
tention. What. has. been your exper- 
ience? 


NORMA UNPRIMED 
CARTRIDGE CASES 


After Harvey Donaldson's report of 
his experience in loading some NORMA 
unprimed cases in 7 X 57 Mauser caliber 
in the October issue (page 2), Mr. E. H. 
Sheldon, President of General Sporting 
Goods Corp., Ithaca, N. Y., the U. S. 
distributors of NORMA prdoucts,  tele- 
phoned me and expressed unhappiness 
that this experience had been reported. 
He frankly admitted that some off- 
standard lots of NORMA products had 
gotten into trade channels, but that could 
and did happen with any product, which 
is quite true. He suggested that he send 
me some 7 X 57 cases from current 
stocks for checking, which I. gladly 
agreed to do. 


To be quite fair in the checking, I 
ordered boxes of 20 cases from several 
dealers in different areas in order to 
have samples from dealer stocks. I was 
able to obtain samples from three 
sources, all of different lot numbers. In 
fact, the seven boxes of 7 X 57 cases I 


have checked have represented six dif- 
ferent lot numbers. 
Harvey Donaldson sent me a sam- 


ple of the cases he had trouble with, with 


the bullet seated. Everything that Har- 
vey reported off-standard for U. S. spec- 
ifications for the 7 X 57 Mauser case 
was quite correct. In addition, the base 
of the case was some .002” larger than 
U. S. specifications for a maximum 7 X 


57 case, and probably would not have 
chambered in a normal U. S. chamber, 
and quite certainly not in a minimum 
chamber. We have since been advised 
that cases of the dimensions of those 


which Donaldson reported were designed 
to European specifications for machine 
gun use, and were distributed in the 
U. S. by error. To keep the record 
straight, Harvey Donaldson later wrote 
me that he had found another box of 
NORMA 7 X 57 cases which he had pur- 
chased about a year ago, and that they 
were OK in al! respects. 


When check measuring the 7 X 57 
cases I used for reference the specifica- 
tions for maximum case in  Dunlap’s 


GUNSMITHING, and those in the Ly- 
man Reloading Hand Book (41st edi- 
tion), which were in general close agree- 
ment. All lots of the 7 X 57. cases 
checked were well within the U. S. spec- 
ifications for that case and would be quite 
OK to prime, neck size and expand, and 
load. Also, samples of NORMA cases 
in calibers .257 Roberts, .308 Winchester 
and .30-06 that I checked were OK in all 
dimensions. 


Dunlap, in his description of the 
7 X 57 Mauser case in his GUNSMITH- 
ING book mentions that this case has a 


shallower extraction groove than do 
other cartridges of similar size case 
heads, such as_ .30-06 and _ .250 Savage. 


At least some brands of the .257 Roberts 
case (which is based on the 7 X 57 case) 
also had this shallow extractor groove. 
The shell holder for my .257 loading dies, 
made by Johnson for his RED HEAD 
press, is made to accept the cases with 
the shallow extractor groove. Some 
Winchester Super-Speed .257 cases, fired 
as late as 1958 but date of manufacture 
unknown, did have the shallow extractor 
groove and shell holders for the .30-06 
series of cartridges will not accept the 
head of this type of case. A sample 
Remington 7 X 57 case does have the 
deep extractor groove, as do the current 
lots of 7 X 57 NORMA cases, and the 
.30-06 size shell holders will accept these 
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cases. The current NORMA .257 cases 
also have the deep extractor groove. 


In addition to checking outside di- 
mensions of cases, I checked sample 
NORMA .308 and .30-06 cases for pow- 
der capacity by filling the cases brimming 
full of powder, striking-off level with the 


neck as in dip measring powder, and 
weighing the case full of powder. 

Two new unfired NORMA _ .308 
cases, each filled and weighed twice, 


averaged to hold, full, 4634 grains 3031 
powder. Two Western Super-X_ .308 
cases, fired but full length resized, each 
filled twice and weighed, averaged 48% 
grains 3031 powder. This would  indi- 
cate that the NORMA cases have ap- 
proximately the same powder capacity 
as some Remington .308 cases I have. 
and I would start loading the NORMA 
cases according to that infonmation. - 


Two new unfired NORMA _ .30-06 
cases, each filled and weighed twice, 
averaged to hold, full, 57% grains of 3031 
powder. Two Winchester SuperSpeed 
cases, fired and only neck sized and ex- 
panded, each filled twice and weighed, 
averaged to hold 59 grains of 3031 pow- 
der. Taking into consideration that the 
NORMA cases were unfired, while the 
SuperSpeed cases were expanded to 
chamber size from firing ,I would judge 
that the two cases, in like condition, 
would have approximately the same 
powder capacity for loading. REMEM- 
BER, the powder weights given above 
fill cases completely full AND ARE 
NOT POWDER CHARGES FOR 
LOADING. 


The flash-holes in all the NORMA 
cases of current distribution that I exam- 
ined appeared, by visual inspection, to be 
quite uniform in size and very uniform- 
ly centered in the primer pocket—a fea- 
ture that is not always true for some lots 
of our U.S. manufactured cartridge 
cases. 
As a concluding comment: Humans 
are fallible, and some sub-standard lots of 
any product (usually small lots) may get 
by inspection and into the trade channels. 
Manufacturers of advertised, name brand 
products are proud of their products rep- 
utation and WANT any of their prod- 
ucts which are actually sub-standard in 
either material or manufacturing, to be 
returned to them for replacement. If 
you do ever have occasion to return a 
sub-standard product to a manufacturer 
or distributor, along with your complaint 
story, supply the name and address of the 
dealer from whom you purchased the 
product. The dealer’s name and address 
may assist in tracing other parts of a sub- 
standard lot that unintentionally got into 
trade channels, and withdrawing what 
can be located. Be Fair. Give the man- 
ufacturer a chance to make good before 
condemning all of his products. 


P. H. T. 


THE INFORMATION BENCH 


The Information Bench service is avail- 
able to all Precision SHOOTING readers. 
With your questions, send a large, stamped, 
self addressed return envelope for a reply. 
Selected questions and answers, covering as 
wide a variety of interests as possible, will 
be published in these columns. Address 
your questions to the following people. 

Bench rest, varmint and hunting rifles, 
accessories, handloading, components and 
shooting methods—M. H. Walker, THE IN- 
FORMATION BENCH, RFD #1, Box 118, 
Mohawk, N. Y. 

NRA and Free target rifles and shoot- 
ing—Roy F. Dunlap, 2319 Ft. Lowell Rd., 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Sporting handguns and 
Bellah, Saint Jo, Texas. 

American Single Shot Rifles—Rupert S. 
Hill, 325 James St., Elkhart, Indiana. 


loading—Kent 
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PISTOL SHOOTERS! 


alog tike it! 


It’s Ready! Big New Pistol Shooters 
Reference Book and Catalog 


Don’t miss this new catalog! 
jam packed pages devoted exclusively to the competitive pistolman 

. over 450 illustrations... 
ing authorities Clark, McMillan, 
Weston, Shockey, Hebard—these alone worth many dollars if pub- 
lished in book form... 
the latest products and prices... 
items and tips... 


Bigger and better than ever... 116 


articles by top shooting and reload- 
Toney, Cartes, Joyner, White, 
National records . . . 2600 Club, ect. All 
hundreds of score improving 


: Clark, Shockey, Pachmayr custom guns... 
Ruger, Hammerli, Hi Standard, S&W, Colt target guns. 
The pistol shooters ‘Bible’? and standard reference book. 


No cat- 


A MUST for competitive pistolmen or anyone inter- 
ested in handgunning. 

Double your money back guarantee if you don’t agree it’s the big- 
gest pistol shooting value ever for 50¢. 
tective envelope... . 


Mailed immediately in pro- 


POSTPAID 50¢. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


GIL HEBARD GUNS 


Knoxville 7, Illinois 


SHOOTING SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS—‘OSTER” SHOOTING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY 


EVERYTHING FOR THE HUNTER AND TARGET SHOOTER 
A COMPLETE LINE OF LOADING COMPONENTS 
Send for Catalogue of Oster Accessories made by Shooters 


Llanerch Gun Shop 0° 


R. E. OSTER 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


2800 TOWNSHIP LINE 


UPPER DARBY. PA. 


LAMINATED GUNSTOCK BLANKS 
ALL WALNUT 
WIDTHS 2%, 3, 3%, 4% inches. 

8 ply to 25 ply construction. 
OWEN LAMINATED GUNSTOCK 
BLANKS 
Townsend Road, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


e SAM BOND e 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 
RETAIL & WHOLESALE 


SHOOTING & HUNTING SUPPLIES 
CARD FOR LIST 


DONT GROUSE over 
LEAD FOULED GUNS USE 


HOPPE’S N° 9 


Removes all primer, 
powder, lead and 
metal fouling. 
Guards. against 
moisture and rust. 
At all sporting goods dealers. 
Send 25¢ for generous trial 
bottle. “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
Free on request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2303 N. 8TH STREET, PHILA. 33, PENNSYLVANIA 


3551-55 East St. 


With Range Graduated Objective Cell 
Ideal for Target, Bench or Varmint Shooting 
Available in 8, 10, 12 or 15X 


Complete with mounts and bases $1 15.00 


Target scopes in objective sizes from 

34” to 2”, powers from 3X to 24X. 

Prismatic Spotting Scopes 20X54 
Prismatic Spotting Scopes 24X63 
Right Angle Spotting Scopes 24X63. ______-___-___________ 


BIG GAME HUNTING SCOPES: 


234X Falcon $48.00 — 4X Hawk $52.00 — 6X Condor $66.00 
JOHN UNERTL OPTICAL CO. 


Pittsburgh 14, Pennsylvania 
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PROOF-ULTRARIFLED” BARRELS 


are the | BEST | production-made Barrels 


National Bench Rest Championship, Du Bois, Pa., 1957, Harold Hale. 


National Small Bore Championship, Camp Perry, 


300 Meter Aggregate score, Du Bois, Pa., 1957, Don Robbins. 


1 

2 

3 

4. First and Second places, 300 meters, Du Bois, Pa., 1957, 

5. National Match Course, Du Bois, Pa., 1957, 1st, 3rd, 6th, 7th places. 
6. National Match 10-shot 100 yd. aggregate, Augusta, O. 

7. National Bench Rest Championship, Johnstown, New Y 

8. 10 Shot 200 yard WORLD RECORD, Du Bois, Pa., 1 
9.10 Shot 200 yard WORLD RECORD, Du Bois, Pa., 1 
10. 1000 Yard, Famous Wimbledon match, any sight, 195 
11. 1000 Yard, Famous Wimbledon match, any sight, 195 
12. Newest National Match Course winner, Wichita, Kans 


.3729” M. A. average. 


Other individual matches, 


1953. 


Now available in limited numbers—barrels made of 
the VERY NEWEST TIMKEN erosion resistant 


steel, No. 17-22 A (S). 


too numerous to detail, 
were taken by Douglas ULTRARIFLED barrels, in 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957, since the advent of 
our development of ULTRARIFLED barrels in 


All of the above barrels were barrels regularly used 
by the above shooters in setting these marks. 

were not selected in advance by firing tests. 
were regular PRODUCTION MADE BARRELS. 


* First two-time winner in 57 years. 


anywhere. 


smith. 


They 
All 


Ohio, 1957, John Moschkau. 
Clair Taylor and Don Robbins. 


Al Creighton, .3105”. 
ork, 1955, Sam Clark, Jr. 
954, Sam Clark, Jr. 
956, H. L. Culver (Present record) Group size .4016” 
5, Camp Perry, O. Frank Conway. 

6, Camp Perry, O. Frank Conway.* 

., Sept. 28, 1957, H. W. Barton, official new record, 


Score, or Group, .5276” 


I submit the above as attesting to the fact that the 
ULTRARIFLED “button rifled” barrel is the fin- 
est PRODUCTION MADE barrel obtainable today, 
Day after day, these barrels insure the 
attainment of finest accuracy for the customer, the 
least trouble, and the most profit for the dealer-gun- 
In addition I feel that our trade policies, dis- 
counts, deliveries, prices, and our constant assurance 
of a high level of performance from all our barrels, 
large or small, provides an overall service not match- 
ed by any other Barrelmaker in the land. 


G. R. DOUGLAS CO., INC. 


5504 Big Tyler Road, Charleston 2 ,W. Va. 
* Pat. Pend. T. M. Reg. Made Exclusively by G. R. Douglas. 
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Ask for FREE Data 


CHAMBERING 


REAMERS 
GAUGES 


22 WIN. RIM FIRE MAGNUM 
For the Gunsmith 
115 Calibers from 177 Woodsman to 
505 GIBBS 
For the Ordnance Engineer 
30 Caliber Carbine to 20 MM 
Automatic Cannon 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


H & M TOOL CO. 


24062 Orchard Lake Road, 
Farmington, Michigan 


Now Available 


Molybdenum disulphide, powdered mica 
Microfyne graphite 


No 
Grease 


All are now available in the “SURE- 
MARK” CASE LUBRICATOR—The sim- 
ple, easily operated tool that applies just 
right amount of dry lubricant for case 
neck resizing without mess or_ bother. 
Complete. unit._for..,all..calibers.. from. .22 
to .45 with graphite or powdered mica 
$1.00 postpaid; moly, disulphide $1.25. 


Wilkins & Schultz, Inc. 


Box 51H Barrington, III 
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Information Bench 
(Continued from Page Fifteen) 


can’t do a good job on a stock start over 
with a new one. 


4) BULLETS. Good bullets with 
proper loads will sometimes shoot in a 
lousy rifle, but poor bullets will not shoot 
under any circumstances. If you can't 
afford Match grade Sierra bullets or to 


make your own with good components, 
then forget bench rest shooting. I 
make my own .22 caliber and 6 m/m bul- 
lets in B&A dies using jackets which 
weigh within 0.2 grain and measure with- 
in .0004” on wall thickness. The lead 
cores weigh within 0.15 grain. This 
could go on and on so will stop here and 
try to answer your other questions. 


As long as the threads are a snug 
fit and the shoulder square with the re- 
ceiver shoulder the method of fitting, 
front or rear shoulder, should make no 
difference. I personally prefer fitting 
the big shoulder but then I don’t use 
Mauser actions. 


Now is the time to bring up testing 
methods and conclusions. If, under se- 
lected conditions, you are not obtaining 
10 shot averages approaching .350”-.400” 
center to center at 100 yards and .750” 
to .900” at 200 yards, then you have not 
eliminated enough of the variables to 
draw a.conclusion-on much of any test. 
This is particularly true of minor rifle 
changes such as the method of barrel 
fitting mentioned. You may draw con- 
clusions but it is unlikely that you have 
the facts on which to base them. 


Your rifle will need to shoot .300” 
15 shot averages under the best condi- 
tions at 100 yards and .700” 10 shot aver- 
ages at 200 yards in order to win bench 
rest matches. You will note I said best 
conditions; this includes weather, shoot- 
er, rifle, and ammunition. Ideal condi- 
tions for all four occur very seldom. 
This is for testing only. After you once 
get it shooting, practice in the wind. 


The details are a little skimpy here. 
If you have additional questions about 


details I will try to answer them. M. H. 
Walker 


Question: I am interested in building a 
sporting rifle strictly for bench rest 
shooting. I have heard and read about 


your 6 m/m International case. Do you 
think that this would be a good one for 


this use? I would like to know also if 
there is anyone who makes chamber 
reamers for this case. 

I have both a_ Springfield and a 


Mauser action I could use for this rifle. 
Which in your opinion would be the 
best? John C. Anderson, Fairview, So. 
Dak. 


Answer: For a light rifle for Bench 
Rest shooting the standard .222 Reming- 


ton or the .222 Remington Magnum 
would be the best choice, particularly 
since it will be shot from sand _ bags. 


Other things being equal, recoil is prob- 
ably the deciding factor in obtaining 
small groups from the bench. The next 
best choice. one probably better suited 
for long range varmint shooting, would 
be a small 6 m/m cartridge such as the 
6 m/m_ International. Keith Francis, 
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Rates: 
prepaid. 
Minimum charge $1.00. Closing date for ads 
is the last Saturday of the month preceed- 
{ng publication. 

Groups of figures, abbreviations and 
{initials count as words. Hyphenated word 
counts as two words. Name and address of 
advertiser is counted. Use full words in- 
stead of initials and abbreviations and make 
your meaning entirely clear — get your 
money’s worth. 


no display. 
— 10¢ per word per insertion, 


Classified type ads; 


TRY IT: If you plan to sell, buy- or 
trade any items of quality shooting equip- 


ment this winter, or any time, we sug- 
gest that you try an_ inexpensive 
“TRADIN POST” ad. Some really 


hard to find, presently out of production 
items have been located via TRADIN 
POST ads. We don’t guarantee results 
from TRADIN POST ads, but it won’t 
bust the bank to TRY IT! 


Talent, Oregon, has made reamers for 
the 6 m/m International. 

I personally would use the Spring- 
field, because it makes a better looking 
rifle. As Bench Rest rifles without al- 
teration, neither is any great shakes. M. 
H. Walker 
Question: Would you be kind enough 
to tell me of the quality of finish and 
workmanship of the Schultz & Larsen 
S. S. rifle actions? Also, who is the im- 
porter of these actions and where can we 


buy one? Walter Vaughn, Littleton, 
Colorado 
Answer: Workmanship on all Schultz 


& Larsen actions which I have examined 
was from good to excellent, none had 
evidence of poor workmanship. 

These actions are available from 
Sharpe & Hart, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
Whether or not they are the importers 
is not known. 

As you probably know, the locking 
lugs on this bolt are about 3% inches 
from the head of the cartridge. Some 
shooters dislike this locking system be- 
cause of its additional strain movement 
under the load of firing. M. H. Walker 
Question: What can you tell me of the 
life history of DUPONT PB Smokeless 
powder for use in shotshells? 

When was this powder offered to 
the loaders, when was it withdrawn and 
why? 

When 
my _ shotshells 


I first started to hand load 
I purchased a pound of 
this powder. It shot well I thought and 
I liked it very much. When I tried to 
buy some more I was told that it was no 
longer available. This may or may not 
be so but I have never run across any in 
my search. This leads me to believe it 
was only on the market a very short 
time. I will appreciate any help you 
can give me. H. Lynn Hunt, Rock 
Stream, N. Y. 
Answer: For the life history of DuPont 
PB Smokeless Powder it is recommend- 
ed you write to E. I. duPont de Nem- 
ours, Explosives Department, Chemical 
Sales Section, 1000 Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
DuPont PB-6 is available in % Ib. 
cans according to the DuPont catalog. 
If your supplier does not have it, he has 
not tried to get it from the proper source. 
M. H. Walker 
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FOR THE SHOOTER BY A SHOOTER 


“RSA 


MARTINI-INTERNATIONAL 


All Angle Tripod 


FREELAND ALL ANGLE TRIPOD, in 
green, gray or black, mention scope when 


OCUSMNG: ih sess 523 caseihes b4atheoss Linas $15.25 
FREELAND BIPOD, mention scope when 
ORACEING: 5 pvensas? s odaceensevenmels sei $17.50 


ALL ANGLE GALLERY SPECIAL TRIPOD 
44” PARKER-HALE BENCH REST LENGTH CLEANING ROD 
ALUMINUM CASE for 44” 


Rod 


Rubber Pad 


Only 


FREELAND LEATHER HOLSTER RUG FOR HAMMERLI, 


High-Standards with 10” bbl, etc. 


FREELAND Car Window Attachment $7.50 
FREELAND Dewar Type 

Cartridge Block $2.30 
FREELAND .30 Caliber Shooting Kit $13.50 
FREELAND 4 Opening Rifle Kit .... $19.00 
FREELAND Conventional opening 

Vo ACAY WIC heiarare noses sin tcals Matdss Hace $17.00 
FREELAND Conventional opening 


Tull tray KN vssmwiass cadens stein $17.75 
FREELAND 48 34” Rifle Trunk, 
MONtTION QU ca Kates atsg os ieaiieg ele Tarn $25.00 


(Above kits and trunks are metal covered) 
FREELAND Leatherette Rifle Kit ... $24.59 
(All kits and trunks fob Rock Island) 
FREELAND Fore-end Stops for 52M, 
75 Win, 513, 521 & 40X ...........0.- 

FREELAND fore-end stop 37 Rem. 
FREELAND Universal Fore-end Stop, 
for custom stocks $7.50 
FREELAND Deluxe Cuff & Q. D. Hook $4.25 
Mention size—come 14” to 18” length 
FREELAND Midcentury Cuff Combination, 
complete with sling, pad, keeper, for 
either right or left hand shooter .... $8.50 
FREELAND Superior Front Sight ... $15.00 
FREELAND Junior Front Sight $12.50 
FREELAND Tube Rear Sight, with 


regular scope mounts ..........+++: $35.00 
FREELAND Military Front Sight ... $12.50 
FREELAND Superior Twin Set of 

Sights, front ~*~. Seewdees cewons $26.00 
FREELAND Sheepwool Zipper Cases 

for straight scopes ...........-.+.-- $5.25 
FREELAND Shooting Mats $20.50 & $17.50 
FREELAND Gallery Special Stand ... $18.90 
FREELAND Sling Keeper ............ $1.25 
FREELAND Foam Padded Glove ..... $5.25 


FREELAND Blinder & Scope Aperture $3.25 
FREELAND Timer Cartridge Block $10.00 


STANDARD RUGER .22 Automatic .. $37.50 
RUGER MARK | Target Pistol ...... $57.50 
HIGH STANDARD Sport King ..... $46.50 
S&W .38 Combat Masterpiece ........ $71.00 


22 Caliber 
Rifle, in the light or heavy weight rifle, for 
the RIGHT or LEFT HAND SHOOTER, 
WHENOUE ‘SIGHS. .2cs5cis.6 i sales terete 


BSA Martini with factory sights .. 
FREELAND and REDFIELD SIGHTS 


CR 


FREELAND BENCH 
REST STAND with 3 sand 


MAGS Kinet s jicew are fe $20.00 


FREELAND Adjustable 
Aluminum Butt Plate .. 
FREELAND Base Plate with 
Free Rifle Hook 
FREELAND Butt Plate with 


FREELAND Free Rifle Hook 


Martini International Target 


$150.00 
«+ $170.00 


AVAILABLE 


FREELAND SWISS TYPE PALM REST 
$18.50 
FREELAND PALM REST, ball type $12.50 


BALL TYPE PALM REST for the 513 Rem. 
$14.00 


. $10.50 
wake aank $14.50 
Ss Kuib en eye $13.00 
rs EI $7.50 
wisterewysiew Wewy $9.50 
S&W Chief Specials, 2” Round Butt . F 
WINCHESTER Model 83, i raralin 

Busts CAUMOIG 65 6655 65 Saks di wed ya 4 1 0k $135.50 
WINCHESTER Model 70, 

asst. callbeng  oF.G2 sites ov eoirvade’ $129.95 
WINCHESTER Model 52, 

Heavy ‘Barrel! «6555-5. sgdiasesiee oe odwnd $129.95 
WINCHESTER Model 52 Sporter ... $176.95 
REMINGTON Sportsman 58 ADL ... $136.45 
REMINGTON 740, asst. calibers . $134.50 


REMINGTON 40X-S2 or 40X-H-2 .....$129.95 


MOSSBERG #140K .22 rifle .......... $30.95 
CROSMAN #140 Air Rifle ........... $18.95 
THALSON #3 Shotshell tool ........ $29.50 
REDDING MASTER SCALE ........ $18.50 
SAECO THERMO FURNACE ....... $44.50 
RCBS, PACIFIC & C&H Dies ....... $13.50 
PACIFIC BIG “CG” TOOL, 1 Cal ...... $68.80 
ACE Trigger Shoe, mention gun ..... $2.50 
SCHRADER Trigger Pull Gauge ...... $5.30 
MONTE CARLO Cheek Pads ......... $4.50 
JUSTRITE Carbide Lamp 2!” ........ $3.40 
BALSCOPE SR. Spotting Scope ..... $115.00 
LYMAN 4X AIl American Scope .... $49.50 
WEAVER K 2.5 Scope ....c.esesesees $37.50 
Redfield) X-TUBE cise y ccnneysc bese $17.50 
Redfield Olympic Sights $10.50 rear .. $19.25 
LYMAN SUPERTARGETSPOT ..... $105.00 


BEAR CUB 4X Scope 
Unert! 20X 54mm Scope 
Weaver Pivot Mount 


Mitchell #100 Wide Vision Glasses ... 

B&L RAYBAN GLASSES, (green) $18.75 
LYMAN 310 Tool, 1 caliber .......... $16.50 
ITHACA M37 12-16-20 Gauge ........ $94.95 
REM 870AP Shotgun 16-12-20 Ga. .... $85.95 
REM 878A 12 Gauce Shotgun ........ $109.95 
REM. 58ADL 12 Gauge Shotgun .... $149.95 
MOSSBERG 342 .22 Cal. Carbine ...... $30.95 
MOSSBERG 352K .22 Auto Carbine .. $37.95 
MARLIN 336 Carbine in 30/30 ........ $80.00 
BSA .308 HUNTING Rifle, Original $100.00 


WRITE US FOR ALL YOUR GUN, SCOPE, MOUNT, SIGHT AND RELOADING NE . 
** OFFICIAL POLY GHOKE INSTALLERS ** sii 
Send $1.00 for Catalogue, redeemed on first $3.50 purchase. 
Freeland and BSA Pamphlets Free 


DISCOUNT TO ESTABLISHED DEALERS 


FREELAND’S SCOPE STANDS, INC. 


Al Freeland, Nationally Known Rifleman 


3737 14th Avze., 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL, 
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Hunt all game 


with ONE scope 


BALvar 8... 


continuously variable 22x to 8x 


BIG GAME OR VARMINT... open country, brush, mountain- 
ous terrain... hunt what you want, where you want, when 
you want with the fabulous BALvar 8. Here’s the only multi- 
purpose scope sight of its kind...the one scope you can use 
for all hunting. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOICE: OF POWER—Turn of ring pro- 
vides exact power you need from 2¥, X to 8X. No limiting 
click stops, BALvar 8 is continuously variable with no change 
in focus, eye distance or point of impact. 


NO CHANGE IN RETICLE SIZE WITH CHANGE OF POWER— 


Patented B&L Tapered Cross-Hair Reticle, % minute at 
center, appears sharp, fine at any power. 


YOUR EYE IMMEDIATELY ON TARGET—‘Wedge-shape” cross- 
hairs help you instantly center sight on target. 


WIDE FIELD—40’ at 100 yards at 2'4 X setting. An excellent 
field of view for scanning or tracking moving target... 
“close..in”—with desired power and shoot. with accuracy. 
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USE ON ANY RIFLE—One scope is all you need for all your 
hunting rifles...changes from one to another in seconds, 
locks in perfect zero every time, ready to shoot. 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION—No delicate internal parts to jar 
loose; adjustments are made in the mount. Will not knock 
out of zero. Guaranteed permanently fog proof. 


ECONOMICAL—One investment at less cost than any com- 
bination of two hunting sights... fills the need for several 
scopes. $99.50, or just 10° down on Time Payment Plan. 


FREE! “FACTS ABOUT TELESCOPIC SIGHTS”—Be an expert 
on telescopic sights. Send for this most authoritative, 96-page 
manual containing valuable information about scopes and 
scope shooting. Write to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical 


Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
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